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SPEARING THE BOAR.—WALTERK SHIRLAW. 


THE ARTS OF DECORATION. 


FIRST PAPER. 


To a stranger the long rows of brown-stone dwellings 
which border our fashionable streets give little hint of 
the luxury and splendor within the walls. Save those 
built within the last few years, they present, architectur- 
ally, but slight variations upon the same model. Fronts 
of solid wall are pierced by rows of parallel windows, 
each differing from its neighbor only in its style of 
ornamentation ; doors substantial and nearly plain, ap- 
proached by steps and a portico difficult to distinguish 
from those on either hand; all lead one to suspect a 
corresponding conventionality in their interiors. 

This is not the case, however. During the last few 
years the arts of decoration have fully kept abreast of 
the improvements in architecture. The “‘ swell-fronts ”’ 
of Boston, the white marble steps and white blinds of 


Philadelphia, no less than our own miles of sombre 
parallelograms are gradually breaking into irregular 
outlines, while within, doors, walls, ceilings, floors, 
staircases and windows are treated as separate notes of 
one strain of harmony. That iteration which lately 
smote the eye as a few monotonous tones constantly 
repeated weary the ear, is, happily, gone for ever. 

To this end the Centennial Exhibition greatly con- 
tributed. It brought together fine examples of the 
decorative art of those older nations which have had 
leisure to sit down and slowly work out their innate 
conceptions of the beautiful. And tens of thousands 
went home from Philadelphia with a new feeling of the 
possibilities of form and color to shed grace and beauty 
over the ordinary appliances of life. Even the bronzes 
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and carvings of Japan and China, those nations which 
we have regarded as semi-heathen, won a surprised 
and reluctant admiration. Their’ household utensils, 
exquisitely shaped and finished, seemed to glorify the 
humble uses for which they were designed, while the 
perfection of labor expended upon them were pleas for 
‘*honest work ’’ no less eloquent than those of Ruskin. 

Then the artist and architect who had languished for 
want of-a congenial atmosphere took heart and set 
themselves to work anew. A feeling for art had begun 
to leaven the masses, and many a worthy couple, who, 
a few years since had built a house which was merely a 
museum of anachronisms, of flimsy veneer and gaudy 
gilding, now look with just horror on their attempts to 
domesticate good sense and good taste beside such 
ungainly Lares and Penates as they had established. 

A race of American artists has arisen during the last 








precede his contemporaries, his compatriots are mir- 
rored in his studio. The fat Madonnas of Reubens are 
not greatly exaggerated types of the belles of Holland. 
On the walls of the courts of Pompeii are found to-day 
beautiful forms of dancing-girls and youths, showing 
how perfectly, under a cloudless sky and in a balmy 
air, the human form can be developed into ideal grace 
and beauty. 
America has many of the conditions which fayor a 
similar development. Her sunny skies and her exhil- 
erating air tend to foster out-of-door life, athletic 
games, and noble physiques. And wherever these are 
found there is always a tendency to embellishments 
representing pastoral or mythological scenes in which 
the human figure is made strong, handsome, and vigor- 
ous. In the spiral ascent of the ages there is a fore- 
shadowing of the return of the Grecian era, where the 











decade, which promises much for the future of decorative 
art. It has enthusiasm, concentration of power, and a 
reverence for high ideals. Artists are always so sensi- 
tive to the conditions of the people of whose tastes they 
are conservators, that through their works alone a 
stranger can judge of the status of this generation. 
They run before their time, and are prophetic of its 
future. They feel things in the air, and, in the dearth of 
taste, pine for a land where art has come to its fullest 
flowering. 
*¢ *Tis there Art shows, when Nature’s beauty palls 

Her sculptured marbles and her pictured walls, 

The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 

Have been but hallowed by the hand of time, 

And each can mutely prompt some thought of flame— 

The meanest stone is not without a name.”’ 


Taine well says: ‘‘ The social and intellectual con- 
dition of a community is that of its artists. They do 
not live in it isolated men. We listen to the voices of 
the masters beyond the gulf of ages, and along with 
their sonorous tones vibrating in our ears comes a low, 
deep reverberation, which is the grand, infinite, and 
united voice of the people singing in harmony with 
them. Artists have become great solely through this 
record.”’ 

And, as the painter and the sculptor cannot greatly 


‘““ITALIA.’’—FROM AN ETCHING BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 













air and the sunshine have called into being forms 
radiant with power and loveliness. 

And what backgrounds on which to display the 
human figure! Wide-spreading reaches of plain; 
grand, primeval forests ; lofty chains of interlacing 
mountains, gleaming like jewels through the aerial dis- 
tance ; picturesque rivers, wending among banks of 
tangled verdure, and dotted with islands as beautiful as 
dreams ; lakes fringed with bays, each forming a 
separate picture, ringed in by undulating shores, and 
reflecting its own bit of azure overhead—these all 
afford a hopeful and inexhaustible field for the artist 
of the future. 

It is no disparagement of the older artists to say that 
their younger brethren, who have come to the front 
during the last few years, are feeling the tendency of 
the age, and working bravely toward the populariza- 
tion of art through decoration. They have come to the 
front in a more stable time, and a greater clientage 
awaits them. The power and genius of Walter Shirlaw ; 
the picturesque compositions and rich coloring of Blash- 
field and Lathrop ; the versatility of Tiffany ; the senti- 
ment of Dewing and La Farge; the admirable figure- 
drawing of Nefflin, and dash of Blum, are having their 
effect upon. the taste of the public. And every year 
only helps to create a more congenial atmosphere, and 
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establish a larger circle of critical appreciators of 
work well done. 

No doubt the great mechanical inventions of 
the age have served in a measure to retard artistic 
culture, but it is adelay only. The turning-lathe, 
the steam-engine as well as the printing-press, 
which throws off such multitudes of wovudcuts, 
lithographs and chromos, render the masses fa- 
miliar with form, and serve to foster a desire 
for more perfect products of art. In fact, machine- 
work has only made hand-work more precious 
still, and such must ever be the case as nations 
grow more prosperous, till at last the arts of 
decoration become the signatures of their ad- 
vancement, Until then he whose life is spent 
in glorifying the beautiful has but an uncertain call- 
ing. 

While the loom clatters away, weaving yard upon 
yard of rich stuff shot with silver and gold, the piquant 
irregularities of the Oriental designer, challenging both 
the curiosity and love of variety, makes one rug or bit 
of hanging worth more than them all. While the lathe 
cuts its thousand floriated scrolls after one hackneyed 
pattern, the wood-carver slowly elaborates a single 
oaken panel into which he has cut his own perception 
of grace and mode of growth of the spray he has taken 
for a model; while the press is turning out a bale of 
chromos, one spirited sketch fresh from nature is worth 
them all—just as 

‘¢ A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs.”’ 


One is instinct with the nerve, the fire, the soul; the 
other is dumb, driven power. 

Nor is it invidious to speak of machinery 
in this manner. It is an age of science, and 
science, while not poetic or artistic, demands 
these as its antitheses. The multiplication 
of printed pictures makes all the world fami- 
liar with their originals, stimulates a desire 
to see them, and makes the way easy 
for the artists of the people. 

Decorative painting is that which 
is fitted for the place for 
which it is designed. It 
is not intended to be hung 
on any wall, indifferent to 
the light or to its surround- 
ings. It cannot be sent to 
the auction-room, to be 
sold at the end of a 
few years, and, with its 
companions, be super- 
seded by another set 
of pictures when the 
establishment is newly 
furnished. Nor can it 
be framed in gilt and 
velvet, to recline on an 
easel and turn with 
the shifting light in 
my lady’s boudoir, 
only to be thrust aside 
like a trinket 
when it has 
ceased to be a 
pretty toy. It 
is a work of dig- 
nity, character 
and purpose. 


For the house itself 
‘**should bear witness 
in all its economy that 
human pleasure is the 
end for which it is built 
and garnished. It 
stands there under the 
sunand moon, to ends 
analogous, and not less 
noble than theirs,’’ 
And the highest order 
of art always must be 
—as it has been—de- 
corative.. Raphael’s 
best works, imbued 
with the light,graceful, 
riant life of his sunny 
temper, are his frescoes 
of the Vatican 
and his tapes- 
tries. True, 
Ruskin calls 
them unfit for 
their purpose, 
but even he 
cannot stint 


his admiration of their_ beauty. 


REVELING.—WALTER SHIRLAW. 


THE WINE-BEARER.—WALTER 


SHIRLAW. 


Correggio 
thought it no derogation 
to his genius to lavish 
his finest embellish- 
ments on the walls of 
Parma. Michael An- 
gelo concentrated his 
sombre genius for years 
on the walls and ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, 
and Tintoretto, Titian 
and Paul Vero- 
nese displayed 
their matchless 
wealth of color- 
ing on the noble 
buildings of that 
City by the Sea 
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FROM THE PROSCENIUM ARCH, BIJOU THEATRE, BOSTON.—FRANCIS H. LATHROP. 





which is yet, decayed and dismantled though she be, wheel and with all its associations, unless it is intended 
the cynosure for countless admiring pilgrims. to be a museum of successive and contradictory ages— 
The nobility and permanence of the arts of decora- for all that mode of life has changed. The kitchen 
tion are suited to a people which has had leisure to is contracted and neglected. It is not now an attrac- 
amass wealth and devote it to enduring uses. The tive spot, even when it might be made so to those who 
pioneer has no time save to hew down the forest and cook and serve the food. There is no decorative art 
build the cabin, to construct foundries, machine-shops, expended there. In spite of the architect the builder 
and railroads; he worships the god of utility alone. insists that it shall be in the least desirable situation, 
When rude force is chained and tamed into power— small and frequently dark and unventilated. 
orderly and regular as the succession of seasons—he The dining-room is not now relegated to a dingy un- 
has time to pause and look about him. The bleak, derground apartment when by any means it can be 
bare walls need color, and he sends for the artist to rendered light and cheerful. For eating itself has be- 
tone them into richness and harmony. At first they come a portion of a fine art, of which the preparation of 
are hung with large-figured paper—obstreperous in size food is the beginning. The arrangements of this room 
and color—or that with a gilt surface, glittering and are studied, not only that they may be made beautiful in 
unrestful. The ceiling is a dead blank white—for he themselves, but as a background for the groups who 
chooses to cover as unsightly things those beams, which may there assemble in answer to the calls of hospitality. 
not only display the strength of the structure, but Ceiling, walls, floor and ornaments are in turn treated 
afford the relief of light and shade. The hall is merely séparately, and in relation to other parts of the room; 
a place of entrance—narrow, cold and cheerless— and each is made subservient to the great law of har- 
without a single softened feature to abate its crudity. mony which shall weave the whole into a perfect work 
From it the stairs rise, straight and gaunt, to the floor of art, to behold which shall be a pleasure greater than 
above, as uninviting as the rooms to which they give any feast of good things from the table set in its midst. 
access, After a while it is widened and made attrac- While the best ornament which a room can have is the 
tive by carvings of wood or marble, the glare is sub- presence of congenial company. With pure conversation 
dued, and it is keyed into unison with the rest of the and noble manners, everything which is in keeping with 
house, thus giving a pleasant view as the visitor first the purposes of the room, is admissible. Through the 
crosses the threshold. The kitchen, a century ago, half-drawn portiére is seen the hall, with its wide stair- 
| used to be a pleasant lounging place. It was large,low- case reaching by easy steps and two or three broad 
ceiled, with its deep chimney full of blazing jogs; on landings to the second floor. Half-way up there may 
either side the settle, and above, the beams, blackened _ be an oriel window set with diamond panes or small ir- 
with the smoke of many a generous fire. At the oppo- regular pieces of colored glass. At one side is the old 
site end was the family table, sustaining many a flitch clock, which, having survived a former century, stands 
of home-bred bacon, and savory pudding, on cloths in its polished case entirely harmonizing with the 
spun and woven by the house-mother and her buxom fitting of the modern house. It is more a reminder 
daughters. There, by the tiny-paned window, is the that good work and. good taste survive the fleeting 
small wheel whereon the flax was drawn into a filature fashions that have come and gone iike the flowers of 
so fine that the bride was justly proud of the whiteness spring, ‘as, 
and texture of her linen as she went forth to make the 












































** Half-way up the stairs it stands, 


nucleus of another household, with her dowery of napery And points and beckons with its hands 
and home-made clothing. Ah! little dreamed she that From its case of massive oak, 
the great-granddaughter, who never saw the wheel in Like a monk, who, under his cloak, 

; . With sorrowful voice to all who pass 
ways and industry of her fair ancestors, now sets that ‘ Dedadin-—never | _— 
useless implement in a conspicuous spot of her modern Never—forever !’ 
drawing-room—as much out-of place amidst bric-a-brac “ee ‘ 

a Through days of sorrow and of mirth 
gathered together from the ends of the earth as Venus SS ee , 


Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood. 


de Milo would be in dancing the german. The whole 


i 

| 

i 

| 

| 
motion, and who would blush for shame at the homely ee ee rae ee 
| use of the room is utterly at variance with the spinning- 

| 

t 

if 
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‘* From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding-night ; 
There in that silent room below 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
‘ Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !’ ”’ 


It seems to link our changeful life to the past, and 
give it that poetry and tenderness of human associa- 
tions which clothe with dignity those abodes where our 
fellows have lived and loved, suffered and enjoyed. 

This it is which hallows even the log-cabin that has 
sheltered generations of our kind, and makes the old 
mansion-house a spot of surpassing interest. There 
high-born dames in bright attire swept up and down 
these rooms, and knights with courtly gallantries at- 
tended ; there the stately minuet was danced with many 
a low-sweeping courtesy and graceful bow ; there many 
a whispered voice pleaded for some fit response, and 


‘* Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again.”’ 


There the blushing bride put off her wedding cos- 
tume and her tire-maidens laid aside the gleaming satin 
and creamy lace, filmy as Arachne’s web, in yonder 
chest of carven oak, as she took up the burden of daily 
cares .for a life long since ended. There groups of 
merry children played hide and seek until the tall old 
clock held up its warning finger upon the dial-plate, 
and the pleasant-faced young mother left them in their 
beds with a sweet good-night, to join her husband over 
the hearth whefe glowing hickory logs snapped out 
a cheery welcome, burning 

‘* Summers of sun, winters of snow, 
Springs full of sap’s resistless flow.’ 

Above the mantel, bordered with painted tiles, the 
counterpart of that in yonder hall, the light streaming 
from tall silver candlesticks, was half lost in the glow of 
the ruddy firelight. In the middle of the floor, the 
table, quaint and massive, suited well the paneled 
walls and the dark beams of the ceiling. And over 
all a sense of warmth, of home, of shelter, of human 
love and mutual need and companionship was diffused 
like some interior atmosphere too subtle to be defined 
in words. 

In such delightful associations the arts of decoration 
are the most important factors. They lend to the 
home a witchery which time rather deepens than dispels, 
like the aroma of an old vintage, the depth of tone of 


an old picture, the melody of a childhood’s song. They 
are something to which memory attaches her lines of 
retrospection, light as cobwebs, yet strong as cables. 
How they have made of England a storied haunt for 
all who dwell in an unstoried land! The pageants of 
the past become more vivid than to those who witnessed 
them, and our reverence is awakened by a thousand 
untold and half-defined hints and gleams reflected from 
paneled walls and bits of carving and historical pictures. 
They become ‘‘ magicians who can lift the soul out of 
the infinite weariness of common things and give it 
strength and peace.’? The universal human heart is 
translated through pencil and brush and graver in a 
language which all the world can recognize, and beauty 
becomes immortal. 

The instinct of permanence—one that of all others 
the Americans need to learn how to obey—is gratified 
through the arts of decoration. These are as much ex- 
pressions of human nature as ‘‘ blossoms, leaves and 
flowers are the expressions of inevitable law.”’ To 
continue the language of the sensitive and poetic 
author of ‘‘ English Rambles,”’ ‘‘ The brilliant career, 
the memorable achievement, the great character once 
fulfilled, takes a permanent shape in some kind of out- 
ward and visible memorial, some absolute and palpable 
fact, which thenceforth is the accepted part of the his- 
tory of the land and the experience of its people. Eng- 
land means stability, the fireside and the altar, home 
here and heaven hereafter ; and this is the secret of the 
power she wields in the affairs of the world and the 
charm that she diffuses over the domain of thought. . . . 
Every gentle soul can feel its influence to deepen the 
glow of noble passion, to soften the sting of grief, and 
to touch the lips of worship with a fresh sacrament of 
patience and beauty.”’ 

Decorative art is the sign of all this, and more. It is 
not only the index of the social and intellectual, but of 
the moral status of a people. Whether it be physical 
or spiritual perfection, the ideal of the generation 
smiles from the canvas upon the student of the age. 
The artist is not alone the parent of his work, it is 
shaped and tinted by his associates, by society, by the 
popular feeling, of which his materials are orfly hiero- 
glyphs easily translated. But they must be characters 
of the noblest conception, or it is not real art, but its 
imitation. Some one has well said : ‘‘ If the earth and 
sea conspire with virtue more than vice, so do the mas- 
terpieces of art. The galleries of ancient sculpture in 
Naples and Rome strike no deeper conviction into the 
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mind than the contrast of the purity, the severity ex- 
pressed in these fine old heads, with the frivolity of the 
mob that exhibits and the mob that gazes at them. 


the hoarding of bonds and stocks, of broad fields and 
huge granaries and much shipping ; it is that we may 
be free to give benefits and receive culture. In the 


THE FAREWELL.—WALTER SHIRLAW. 


No mark is on these lofty features of sloth, of luxury, 
of meanness, and they surprise. you with a moral 
admonition, as they remind you of the fragrant 
thoughts and purest resolutions of your youth.” 

In order to foster the arts of decoration there must 
be wealth as well as leisure. And, indeed. the love of 
the beautiful, next to the love of doing good, is the 
only praiseworthy incentive to the amassing of money. 
The desire for wealth, in any generous mind, is not for 


development of social life there have been such im- 
provements in all the appliances of the household, such 
a bringing together under one roof of the productions of 
many climes and of countless inventions, that house- 
keeping has become an anxious and absorbing duty, 
and the expenditure required for even a moderate de- 
gree of comfort is constantly increasing. But can we 
be content with physical comfort alone ? Truly, ‘‘ with 
these ends housekeeping is not beautiful ;.it cheers and 
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raises neither the husband, the wife, nor the child ; it 
oppresses women. A house kept to the end of prudence 
is laborious without joy ; a house kept to the end of 


XY 


less than the worship of the Beautiful. For what is 
external loveliness but the shadow, the hint, the re- 
flection of an interior loveliness? What if the casket 


THE DEPARTURE FOR THE HUNT.—WALTER SHIRLAW. 


display is impossible to all but a few women, and their 
success is dearly bought.”’ 

It may, indeed, be considered a calamity to possess 
wealth unaccompanied by the desire to have it sub- 
serve noble uses. It provides not only tools and helps, 
it adds to our powers, and draws benefits from all per- 
sons and all ages, if we know how to take advantage of 
them. It invites Art to lend itself to the purposes of 
culture, and this includes ethics and social relations no 


alone be beautiful, if the loveliness be only ‘‘skin 
deep ;”’ if the house be a perfect piece of art, and the 
persons whom it shelters be rude, foolish, selfish ? The 
principle remains the same. They are conscious of a 
sense of discordance, of a divorce between the sign and 
the thing signified—between the man and his mansion. 
He is only rendered ridiculous by the discrepancy ; the 
art itself is nowise injured. When life exists in the ex- 
terior, not in the interior—in the form, not in the spirit 
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—the end is near. When the 
love of art becomes a veneer 
—when it is employed alone 
to minister to indolence and 
sensuousness—it is in its de- 
cadence, and the end of the 
people who indulge therein is 
apparent. In all Ruskin’s 
impassioned words there are 
none truer than those : 
“The foundation of art 
is in moral character. Of 
course, art-gift and amia- 
bility of disposition are 
two different things ; a good 
man is not necessarily a 
painter, nor does an eye for 
color necessarily imply an 
honest mind. But true art 
implies the union of both 
powers ; it is the expression 
by an art-gift of a pure soul. 
If the gift is not pure we can 
have no art at all; and if the 
soul—and a right soul, ‘too— 
is not there, the art is bad, 
however dexterous.”’ 
Therefore the whole nature 
of a people is woven into their 
fabrics (built into their houses) 
and displayed upon their 
walls. The same writer con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Every act, every 
imopulse of virtue or of vice, 
affects in any creature’s face, 
voice, nervous power, and 
vigor and harmony of inven- 
tion at once. Perseverance 
in rightness of human con- 
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MERRY-MAKING.—WALTER SHIRLAW. 


duct renders, after a certain number of generations, certain number of generations, allartimpossible. . . . 


human art possible ; every sin clouds it, and persistent 


And for the individual, you may know him to the heart’s 


vicious living and following of pleasure render, after a core through hisart. Let his art-gift be never so great, 





THE TOAST.—WALTER SHIRLAW. 





and cultivated to the highest by a great race 
of men, it is still but a tapestry thrown over 
his own being and inner soul; and the bear- 
ing of it will show infallibly whether it hangs 
on a man ora skeleton. If you are dim-eyed 
you may not see the difference in the fall of 
the folds at first ; but learn how to look, and 
the folds themselves will become transparent, 
and you shall see through them the death’s 
shape or the divine one, making the tissue 
above it as a cloud of light or as a winding- 
sheet.” 

These are true of all the arts—music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and all which are applied to 
decorative purposes. Centers of civilization 
may vie with one another in founding and 
maintaining schools and in ordering decora- 
tions by the square yard, unless there be a love 
of art for its own sake and because it is an 
interpreter of nature’s beauty ; if it be the ex- 
ponent of a taste either superficial or degrad- 
ed, it cannot stand the tests of time and truth. 
It is well to remember this in our pro- 
Ys gress from those stern days of the early 
colonial period, when such luxuries as pic- 
tures were so rare that when a Scotchman, 
in the year 1715, set up his studio in Perth 
Amboy, his paraphernalia were ‘‘as 
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much a marvel to the inhabitants as the cabinet of an 
astrologer.’? How great a change between that time 
and this, when every considerable city boasts of its 
native artists who have come back from their studies in 
Rome or Paris, as well as of its schools and collections, 
frequently under the direction of men of excellent taste 
and cosmopolitan training! And while the artistic 
development has had difficulty to keep pace with the 
advance of material prosperity, starved as the beauty- 
loving soul has been by the absence of fine models and 
an atmosphere of appreciation, there is here the grand- 
est field the world has ever had for the general populari- 
zation of the decorative arts. 

For there are a larger number of people having great 
wealth than have existed in any other nation at one 
time, and it may safely be said that none have ever 
been more ready to spend money for whatever they 
considered to be attractive and precious. What may be 
the peculiar character of American genius it is yet too 
early to decide, since it has inherited no codes of design 
like those of the East, with its mysterious charm, vague 
and illusive as a half-heard, haunting melody. No 
doubt, as it has absorbed and amalgamated the popula- 
tions of all other nations so, it will absorb and fuse into 
one harmonious whole all the different schools of art. 

But after all, while wealth is the basis, the raw 
material, it does net alone furnish culture any more 
than exalted aims. It has often been said that the lux- 
ury of the present exceeds that of any former period ; 
but a cursory glance at the past shows this to be incor- 
rect. In spite of the sumptuary laws of Rome, that 
empire became the center of almost unbounded riches, 
Crassus used to say that no man ought to be called rich 
who could not support a standing army. At one of his 
entertainments, to which the whole of Rome was in- 
vited, costly viands were served upon ten thousand 
tables. Cicero had several villas besides his house in 
the city, all of which, in the days antedating ‘“‘ modern 
improvements,’’ required a retinue of thousands of 
persons. At the death of one of Cesar’s daughters, 
the funeral baked meats were set forth on twenty-two 
thousand tables, with three guests at each. 

The later Roman emperors exceeded all former dis- 
plays of lavishness. Caligula desired to sail in his own 
galleys on smooth water; accordingly, canals were 
dug parallel with the coast, and, as by magic, huge 
boats were launched, and silken sails unfurled over 
decks of wood enriched with gleaming jewels. Over 


the sterns rare twining vines made bowers, beneath 
which he reclined in company with his gay minions ; 
they had but to stretch forth their hands to pluck ripe 
fruits gleaming among trees growing as if in their 
native gardens, while multitudes of slaves stood ready 
to obey every caprice of their infamous master. At 
one time a naval battle was undertaken from the decks 
of these galleys, in which nearly nineteen thousand men 
were engaged, while at their close he scattered largess 
of gold broadcast among the populace to watch their 
scrambles for the unearned lucre. And when he tired of 
his inland sea he had only to turn to his stables where 
favorite coursers munched their grain from troughs of 
marble or ivory. As he drove them along the Appian 
Way in harness of purple and collars of pearls, they 
were only less richly bedecked than his wife, who 
wore on state occasions a single set of jewels on which 
the royal spendthrift had expended a trifle of two mil- 
lions of dollars. And what are modern palaces com- 
pared with that which Nero built, with a portico a mile 
in length, faced with a double row of columns? Within 
the entrance stood that statue of him made of silver and 
gold, one hundred and twenty feet in height, which has 
given its name to the most magnificent ruin of all those 
mute and melancholy tokeus of a debauched civiliza- 
tion, of an era when material luxury was sapping the 
foundations of virile energy. The whole of the in- 
terior was decorated with gilding and carvings of 
mother-of-pearl and ivory, inlaid with gems. And 
when the attendants led out the mules shod with silver, 
attached to the thousand chariots which made up the 
retinue of the infamousruler, themselves wearing chains 
and adornings of precious metals, they formed such 
processions of splendor as no nineteenth century, most 
happily, can equal. Art had become enervated and 
debased along with morals, for the one is but the glass 
through which man looks ‘on the life which the other 
has molded. There can be neither dignity nor purity 
in the one, unless the other has been fashioned to fine 
issues and pursues noble ends. What wonder that in 
a short time the energy of the city seated so proudly 
beside the yellow Tiber had so decayed that the tor- 
rent of barbarians sweeping down from the north over- 
flowed her monuments and destroyed her empire. 
Degraded art met the fate of a degraded civilization, 
and the lesson of the past becomes the warning of the 
future. May the new world heed the fate of the old! 


Hester M. POoue. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH EUSEBIUS OFFERETH THE SWADDLING-BANDS 
UNTO THE CHURCH. 


AFTER that embassay which went out of Rome 
secretly to wait upon Constantine at Lutetia, and to 
solicit him to march into Italy and free them from the 
tyranny of Maxentius, had separated at the foot of the 
Alps, as hath already been narrated, those who were to 
return to the city did successfully perform their jour- 
ney ; and likewise those who were to return to Lutetia 
to communicate to Constantine those things which had 
been made known by Eusebius, arrived safely and 
speedily. And Constantine gladly received them, and 
having been fully advised of all that Eusebius had de- 
clared, he dismissed those deputies to Rome again with 
instructions to inform the patricians, senators and 
Christians who were moving in the matter, ‘‘ That 
never, either in Britain or in the West, under the 
government of his father nor under his own, had the 
Christians been persecuted ; that on the contrary, 
both from the accounts of them which Pliny had given 
to Trajan, and from all that he had learned concerning 
them from other sources, he had formed a very favor- 
able opinion of the Christians, and had great regard 
for Jesus Christ, of whom, indeed, he had long desired 
to know more, but had hitherto been prevented by the 
constant pressure of public affairs; that if the Chris- 
tains should be able and willing to give him any effec- 
tual aid in consolidating the empire, and in preventing 
the devastation of Italy by a protracted civil war, he 
would guarantee to them entire freedom in the public 
exercise of their religion ; that an embassy from their 
bishops, or from the churches, would be granted safe 
conduct and kind usage if they desired to confer with 
him in regard to’ these things; and that he did not 
desire declamations, which might mean much or little, 
but accurate information, whereby he would be enabled 
to judge for himself of their ability to render effective 
aid, and proper assurances of their willingness to do 
so.”’ 

And having dismissed them with this message, Con- 
stantine so effectually furthered them upon their jour- 
ney that they, too, safely arrived at Rome only a few 
days after the return of those with whom Eusebius had 
come. And the message of the emperor having been 
communicated by those who brought it to the patricians 
and senators who were transacting the business, they 
met together secretly, and had Eusebius come to them, 
whom they informed fully, and commissioned to lay 
open the matter to the churches, and ascertain both the 
opinion of the Christians concerning it, and, also, the 
facts about which Constantine sought to be informed. 
And thereupon Melchiades, the Bishop at Rome, in- 
vited the presbyters in the city, and bishops and pres- 
byters throughout all Italy, to assemble upon a day 
named at the chapel in the catacombs to consider of the 
things proposed. 

And at the appointed time they assembled secretly in 
the chapel of Epaphras to the number of about three 
hundred ; and the Roman bishop having called the as- 
sembly to order, first of all stated to them clearly and 
Seney the business upon which they had been 
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summoned, and afterward they united in prayer to 
God that His Spirit might so guide their deliberations 
that their action should be for the glory of God and 
for the good of the common church. And, therefore, 
the bishop said : 

‘* Tf any one hath counsel to offer, let him speak.” 

Then many gave their opinions ; many asked for fur- 
ther information ; many suggested difficulties and ob- 
jections ; and little by little the business was explored 
to the bottom, and gradualiy the assembly became 
divided in sentiment upon the very core of the whole 
question into two parties, whereof Eusebius led one 
party, and Epaphras, the presbyter, led the other. 

‘* It is agreed upon common consent,’’ said Eusebius, 
‘* both from the character of the Emperor Constantine 
and from the fact that no persecution of Christians 
hath been permitted by him, or by his father, that we 
may safely rely upon his pledge to protect the church 
upon the conditions stated. Ye know, brethren, that 
from the days in which our Lord tabernacled in flesh, 
even until this hour, the church hath been bleeding at 
every pore. Ten different times, under ten different 
emperors, persecution hath taken the form of laws 
for the destruction of Christianity, and the followers 
of Jesus have been tried beyond all human endurance. 
The question, therefore, in brief, is simply whether the 
church shall give aid to Constantine for the recovery of 
his rightful heritage, in exchange for his imperial pro- 
tection, and so be enabled to come forth into the broad 
light of day, and proclaim, without fear or molestation, 
the gospel of our Lord! Or whether she shall contu- 
maciously reject proffered peace and protection, and 
thereby justify the accusation of the pagans that we 
Christians are inspired with hatred of the human race, 
and, as a natural consequence, continue to suffer from 
the hatred and persecutions of the world, which have 
been so grievous ever since Diocletian issued the edicts 
for our destruction in the years 303 and 304, which 
hard laws the present Emperor Maxentius strictly en- 
forceth everywhere ; so that neither at home, nor on 
the way, nor even here beneath the surface of the 
earth hath any Christian assurance of his :"2. 

‘¢ When I think of how the church must triumph under 
the imperial protection —how in place of being out- 
cast, persecuted and despised, she would at once become 
honorable and respectable in the eyes of the heathen ; 
when I think of what vast opportunities for greater 
good the emperor’s favor will afford, it seemeth to 
me that it would be mere madness and fanaticism to 
reject these overtures of peace and protection, and 
wilfully cast aside the honor, wealth, power and glory 
which the long and sorely persecuted church must 
immediately begin to gather as the fair fruits of the 
proposed alliance !”’ Z 

To him Epaphras thus replied : ‘‘ Brethren, I marvel 
greatly that any Christian bishop should even speak to 
you of earthly honor, wealth, power and glory ; and 
marvel more.that he should advise you to follow after 
all these things, for which, indeed, the heathen seek. 
Will some one tell me what business we Christians have 
with any ‘ honor’ except that of our Lord? With any 
‘wealth’ except the unsearchable riches of Christ ? 
With any ‘power’ except the power of the Holy Ghost ? 
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With any ‘glory’ except to glory in the cross of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, by which we are crucified unto the 
world and the world unto us ? 

‘‘They propose an ‘alliance’ between the church, the 
bride of Jesus, and the Roman Empire. Let us con- 
sider what is involved in this proposed blending of light 
and darkness; this concord between Belial and 
Christ ? 

‘‘ So far as spiritual truth is concerned, we must blend 
the faith of Christ with that of pagan Rome—a thing 
impossible for Christian men to do—or Constantine 
must subvert the whole vast machinery of heathen law 
and religion, and I ask you to consider whether that is 
possible for him. 

‘*So far as the socialogy and politics of the kingdom of 
Heaven is concerned, either the church must abandon 
the gospel of Christ and be conformed unto the world, 
or else the Romans must subvert the empire before any 
such alliance can be possible! Unjust wars, prosecuted 
for gain and conquest through the four quarters of the 
world, are the chief glory of Rome, imbedded in her 
laws and customs, in her traditions and religion. But 
ye all do know that our Lord Jesus Christ hath for- 
bidden Christians to bear arms at all, and ye know that 
from the sorrowful night in which Peter smote the 
high-priest’s servant and cut off an ear, for which our 
Lord rebuked him, no Christian, and no body of Chris- 
tians, hath ever lifted up a carnal weapon, even in self- 
defense. How can these antagonistic principles of 
action unite ? Will the empire abolish war? or can the 
church consent to see her redeemed sons enrolled 
among the butchers and stabbers, paid and trained, to 
murder other men for whom also our Saviour died ? 

‘* Ye know also that the greater part of the people of 
the empire and of Italy, and of Rome especially, are 
slaves, and that the slave-code is rooted in the laws, 
customs, traditions, and religion of the empire. But ye 
also know that Jesus teaches the inevitable personal 
responsibility of every man—a responsibility based as 
much upon rights for man as upon duties—a truth 
which is, logically and spiritually, the antithesis of that 
enslaved condition in which our Lord’s advent found 
the human race ; ye know that under the power of the 
Holy Ghost slavery hath faded just in the ratio that the 
church hath triumphed, because Jesus promised that the 
truth should make us free, and the liberty of the gospel 
is a charter of freedom to the slave. How can there be 
concord or alliance between this gospel and the Roman 
slave-code ? Dare ye to seal with the precious blood of 
your crucified Redeemer a compact giving the sanction 
of His church to human slavery? Or think ye that 
the ruling classes of the empire will voluntarily abolish 
this inhuman wrong, and of their own accord surrender 
the profit which they have by the ownership of men, 
and the convenience and consideration they derive 
therefrom ? 

‘Ye know that the laws, customs and religion of the 
empire are founded upon the false and cruel, social and 


political distinctions which grow, like poison-weeds.. 


out of accidents of rank, prerogative, and wealth! 
These are the real gods of the idolators; these the 
rewards which Mammon offers to his-votaries! But ye 
also know that our Lord Jesus required all such dis- 
tinctions to be abolished among all those who believe ; 
that they may be brethren, that they may call no man 
master, since one is their master, even Christ, and, 
therefore, to hold all property by a communal title, and 
not by any individual right or claim. Ye know that 
when some, through want of faith, endeavored to gain 
admission into the church, and at the same time to 


evade the binding obligation of that fundamental law 
of the kingdon which required them to put their private 
wealth into the common fund, Peter declared that their 
crime was an attempt to deceive the Holy Ghost and to 
defraud the church, and the wrath of God fell on them so 
that they died ; and ye know that of all the countless 
idols of the heathen our Lord denounces one by name— 
Mammon. To worship whom is only to adopt social 
and political systems which recognize and maintain 
individual right to acquire, hold and transmit property, 
thereby making all pagan governments inure to the 
benefit of the few and to the oppression of the many, 
and rendering true liberty and religion impossible for 
the masses of mankind. How can there be alliance 
between Christ’s common church and the Roman 
Empire ? Think ye that unconverted men will transfer 
their riches to the church, and consecrate unrighteous 
mammon to the good of all, in order to gain admittance 
thereto? Verily, a camel] shall sooner pass through a 
needle’s eye! Or, will ye dare with sacrilegious hands 
to seal a compact binding the church to give her sanc- 
tion to property—laws directly antagonistic to the 
fundamental law of the church—laws that practically 
make riches God ? 

“*If ye shall induce the church of Christ to adopt and 
endorse the social, political and religious system of 
Rome, that is simply to abandon Jesus, and there are 
many who will refuse, at any hazard, to follow you one 
step! If ye shall induce the church to make a ¢cove- 
nant with Constantine that he will shove pagan gods 
aside, and substitute for them a secularized church, 
bearing the same relation to the empire that paganism 
now sustains, that is only to set up the Anti-Christ; and 
Constantine is he ! 

‘* Moreover, brethren, ye all know that to abandon 
communism of believers is to surrender, also, the thau- 
maturgical powers which are appurtenant to the com- 
mon church only, and can only be exercised for the 
common good of all Christians; and the ecclesiasticism 
which ye shall have substituted for the gospel will be a 
human institution that must be perpetuated by only 
human agencies or fail; because when ye accept this 
allowance ye abandon all of the gospel except the single 
spiritual truth of justification by faith, which truth 
alone may save some souls of men, but never can con- 
vert mankind. 

‘*T, therefore, counsel that we at once decree that 
the church cannot make an alliance with any temporal 
government without abandoning the gospel of Christ, 
and that this we will not do, preferring rather, if need 
be, the sword, the fagots and the cross, as from the 
beginning our fathers have always done.”’ 

Then a clamor arose, many crying out: “It is 
enough!’ ‘* Take a vote!’ ‘* We will die for Christ, 
but will not betray him!’’ ‘‘It is too much to pay for 

ce!” 

And Eusebius, well seeing that if a vote were taken 
then, the proposition of Epaphras would prevail by 
the common consent, arose, and, with his wonder- 
fully persuasive voice and manner, spoke as follows : 
‘* Brethren, if, indeed, the acceptance of the emperor’s 
proposal should involve any such consequences as have 
been urged by the most pious and learned Epaphras. 
I freely admit that we ought at once to reject it, But 
if we be agreed that we cannot accept this proposition, 
ve all see that there certainly can be no need to affront 
the haughty and powerful Constantine by rough or pre- 
cipitate action. On the contrary, as far as in us lies 
we should endeavor to live peacefully with all men. I, 
therefore, counsel that the matters be not finally deter- 
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mined at this time, but rather that we leave it undeter- 
mined (which, indeed, seemeth sufficient to accomplish 
all that the excellent Epaphras desireth), and that in 
the meantime we take proper steps-both to furnish the 
emperor with the information which he has very kindly 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IN WHICH THE BARBARIAN I8 CIVILIZED. 


MEANTIME the centurion had made his weekly visit 
to the catacombs, and Dorcas had given to him beauti- 
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THEN A CLAMOR AROSE, MANY CRYING OUT: “‘IT IS ENOUGH !”’ “TAKE A VOTE!” ‘WE WILL DIE FOR CHRIST, 


and courteously desired, and also to learn with precise- 
ness just what he would require of the church, and 
that we carefully consider how, and to what extent, 
that which he may really desire can affect the spread of 
gospel truth. And I counsel this all the more earnestly, 
brethren, because I have both seen and conversed with 
the man Constantine, and believe that he is intellectu- 
ally a greater man than any other Roman, He is most 
temperate, studious and chaste. He is very favorably 
inclined to our holy faith, and we should not quench 
the smoking flax. Let us, therefore, delay ; and if we 
should find it proper to reject all overtures that may be 
made, let us so act as that the emperor may perceive 
our refusal to be of conscience only, and not of pride, 
hatred or uncharitableness. For I yet hope to see this 
emperor a Christian.”’ 

Then, cried out Epaphras in a loud voice: ‘‘ Thou 
knowest that no emperor can be a Christian ; for a 
Christian must be the brother, not the legal master, of 
other Christians. The church can recognize no king 
but Christ !°’ 

But, nevertheless, the moderate counsel of Eusebius 
prevailed, and Christ suffered again from the unchris- 
tian spirit of compromise which made the Procurator 
Pontius Pilate seek to wash his own hands clean of 
the innocent blood ! 

And so the bishop was instructed to send an em- 
bassy to Constantine, with accurate information of the 
numerical strength and other resources of the church ; 
and to learn with exactness what might be those con- 
ditions on which a heathen emperor would take under 
his protection the church of the living God. 


BUT WILL NOT BETRAY HIM?’’ 





ful parchments containing the Four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the young man had read them 
over and over again with a strange, absorbing interest, 
and especially the very words of Jesus, until he could 
have written out from memory almost every passage 
contained therein. He desired to understand precisely 
what Christianity, as Christ Himself propounded it, 
really contained, and believed that he had done so. 
After the services were ended upon the following 
Sabbath, and he and Epaphras and Dorcas had remained 


- in the chapel after the withdrawal of the congregation, 


as was their pleasant custom, Marcellus handed back 
the parchments to Dorcas, saying: ‘‘I thank thee 
much, dear Dorcas, for the privilege of perusing these 
wonderful books, which I have read a number of times 
over with continual delight and interest. Somehow 
the heart ever groweth more warm unto this sinless, 
loving Nazarene, and the mind seems to be exalted and 
chastened by reading what these Gospels say of Him. I 
desire to have a copy thereof made for mine own use, 
and if it is permitted to do so, I will bring hither the 
parchments ; and wilt thou aid me ?” 

‘“*Nay, friend,’? said Dorcas. ‘‘These are even 
thine; for with mine own hand began I Jong ago to 
transcribe them for thee. Nevertheless, thou hadst 
best leave them here until this prosecuting spirit of the 
Romans shall exhaust itself, as it would be dangerous 
to have them found in thy possession.”’ 

*¢ And thou didst write these books,” he said, looking 
at the voluminous manuscript, ‘‘ for me? Ah, Dorcas, 
thou canst not know how sacred thy hand hath ren- 
dered them in my eyes.”’ 
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Then said Dorcas: ‘‘It was a labor of love, Mar- 
cellus, because I love the word; and also because it 
was for thee. I have made other copies beside this, 
also, of these books, and of all the Epistles, and of the 
Revelation ; and when I did copy the Medea for the 
Vice-Prefect Varus, one day I brought hither the first 
skin ef those parchments, and did write thereon an 
illuminated initial letter, such as thou seest in thy 
Gospels here, and Varus when he saw it was much grati- 
fied and said to me: ‘Child, it is beautiful! Who 
taught thee that?” And I did laugh, but did not 
answer him.’’ 

Then said Marcellus : ‘*‘ Have ye other sacred books ? 
Do they contain more full accounts of Jesus? Or is all 
that He taught and did, the whole of His system, fully 
set forth in the simple and beautiful parchment I have 
read ?”’ 

Then said Epapras : ‘‘ There is nothing in Christian- 
ity that must be believed or done that is not fully 
taught in the Four Gospels and the Acts. True, we 
have the sacred writings of the Jews, beginning with 
the Mosaic accounts of the creation, which trace the 
descent of Abraham from Adam, and which, also, con- 
tain the whole of the national, social and religious his- 
tory of the Jews for centuries before the foundations of 
Rome were begun. But the whole of this law and 
prophecy was, as a school-master, to lead us unto Christ, 
and was fulfilled in Him. We have, also, various let- 
ters of Paul, and others, written to the churches since 
the death of Jesus ; but these Epistles relate chiefly to 
controversies between the Jews and the Christians, and 
between the Christians and the heathen, and the 
philosophers ; and are, also, hortatory to the churches ; 
and we have the Revelation of John, but the time is 
not yet come to fully understand his sayings. All the 
other sacred writings are useful only in proving, illus- 
trating and enforcing, what the Four Gospels and the 
Acts contain ; and unless one should desire to educate 
himself to teach or to preach, I do not think it neces- 
sary or even profitable for him to read or study them. 
But wilt thou tell me, centurion, what thou thinkest 
of these books? What thine estimate of Christianity 
may be ? What is it that the books teach thee ?”’ 

Then the centurion replied: ‘‘I fear thou wilt be 
disappointed at the meagerness and simplicity ofthe sys- 
tem, which is allthat Iam able to adduce from a short 
but earnest study of these five parchments ; for the first 
thing that impressed itself upon my mind is the fact 
that the teachings of Jesus, unlike that of Greek and 
Roman philosophers and priests, is absolutely barren of 
dogmas and of doctrines. His appeals are made to, his 
proofs are drawn from, the heart and consciousness of 
every man, and not to and from dogmas and authority. 
And it seems to me that no sane man can deny the 
truth of anything which His teachings assume to be 
true ; for He seems to me to know just what is in the 
human heart.’? 

“That is the exact truth,’ said Epaphras. ‘‘ No 
bishop could state the case with greater accuracy. 
Jesus teaches no dogmas, despises all philosophers, 
forms, customs and ceremonies, and deals directly with 
the heart and consciousness of each individual 1” 

“The second thing which impressed me most pow- 
erfully, and I confess filled me with astonishment, is 
the fact that Jesus does not announce any new truth 
even of a spiritual character. The Jews must have 
known all that He taught. The rewards of faith, and 
the immortality of the soul, are assumed by Him to be 
well-known and generally accepted truths ; only the Sad- 
ducees controverted this position. He offers Himself as 


the proper object of human faith, the Messiah in 
whom they believed, and whom they were expecting ; 
and this claim that He was the Christ is all that seems 
to be new in His teachings.”’ 

‘*Thou hast rightly read the word,’ said Epaphras, 
‘‘and thine estimate is good. What else hast thou 
learned ?”’ 

‘**T find,’’ said Marcellus, ‘‘ that this simple creed of 
faith in Christ has far less to do with Elysium or 
Hades—the condition of the soul after death—than 
with the temporal life and welfare of mankind. I have 
reckoned up some seventy-two parables spoken by 
Jesus, of which only two seem to refer to the future 
life, and all the others to the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth, which kingdom is plainly set forth as a democ- 
racy, in which equality and fraternity of all believers is 
secured by the denial of the right to bear arms, or to 
engage in war, by abolishing all serfdom and slavery, 
and by abolishing the right to acquire, hold or transmit 
private rights of property, including in the word ‘ pro- 
perty not only estates, real and personal, but all offices, 
prerogatives and privileges, so that there may be 
equality, partnership, fellowship, among believers, and 
that the man who is most esteemed and loved may be 
the man who does the most good for others. And I 
understand that Jesus ordained monogamic marriage, 
and prohibited divorce, so that the family might be the 


‘basis for Christian civilization, which is the common 


church. But Jesus says that in all this He taught noth- 
ing new, and only fulfilled »the Jewish law and 
prophecies. ’’ 

** Verily thou hast read the parchments with the 
spirit and the understanding, centurion! Thou hast 
grasped the very gospel of Christ in the fullness of its 
divine simplicity and purity! But is there aught else 
that thou hast learned ?” 

‘*Yea,’? answered Marcellus, ‘‘ there is one other 
thing that seemeth, indeed, to be the very heart of the 
whole matter, of which I hesitate to speak—for it is 
somehow a most mysterious and sacred thing—it is that 
of which Christ talked with Nicodemus.” . 

‘*Yea,’’ cried the presbyter, ‘‘the Palingenesis— 
the new birth. Thou mayest believe, Marcellus— 
perhaps thou dost already believe—that Jesus is the 
Christ ; thou mayest believe that His teachings in regard 
to war, in regard to personal liberty for all men and 
personal accountability, in regard to property and in 
regard to marriage, are divinely true, surpassing all 
human laws, philanthropy and statesmanship—and yet 
not be a Christian! Of all these things thou mayest 
commune with thy friends, as thou has been accustomed 
to do with us ; but one step beyond this is the Holy of 
Holies ; one step beyond this bringeth thee, and every 
man, to the supreme question of human life, which only 
thou and thy Lord can settle. ‘ Wilt thou have the 
Christ Jesus to reign over thee ?? Here the mediation 
of an angel would be an impertinence to thee and to 
thy God ; the intermeddling of presbyter, or of bishop, 
would be a blasphemy. No man can aid thee here. It 
is the voluntary and conscious rejection of Jesus, or 
else it is the voluntary, conscious and unreserved sub- 
mission of thy will to the will of Christ, and that thing 
thou and He must settle as thou wilt. Thou hast no 
further need of me, my son. Farewell.” i‘ 

Then rose Epaphras up, and took his lamp, and 
quietly departed out of the chapel. But the maiden 
Dorcas slipped down upon her knees beside the youth, 
and clasped her yearning arms about him, and hid her 
sweet face in his breast, and his open hand lay on her 
shining hair. 
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There was no metaphysical haze, nor dreaminess, nor 
mystery, about it. Epaphras had set him face to face 
with the great question, and then began in his own soul 
the terrible contest of which the souls of all men have 
been somehow, sometime, in some form or other, the 
everlasting battle-field. 

He understood perfectly well just what it meant. 
There was no place for self-deception. Christ, he knew, 
could never be deceived. Either he could reject Jesus 
and go his own way, to gather all the blessings of the 
world ; or he could submit himself to Jesus, go whither- 
soever he might order, and forfeit all. What must he 
do? He was young, intelligent, wealthy. He was a 
centurion already and was thoroughly accomplished in 
his profession of arms ; he was of an old and honorable 
family ; the Roman world was almost in his grasp ; he 
could, by an act of the will alone, stifle the intangible 
sense of duty, silence the speechless voice of conscience 
and gratify all human lusts and ambitions as few men 
have ever had the opportunity to do; or he could turn 
his back upon all those material advantages, renounce 
his already important position in the empire, subject. 
himself to the pity and contempt of his associates, and 
to the measureless scorn of the proud class to which he 
belonged, to enter upon a life of poverty, self-denial, 
esteemed to be infamous, full of toils and danger, lead- 
ing, perhaps, to martyrdom. What must he do? 

Epaphras was right. No mortal could give him any 
aid ; it was a business to be transacted between his soul 
and Christ. 

The struggle grew more and more desperate every 
instant ; his brows knitted, and his lips grew white, and 
his bosom heaved tempestuously with fierce agony and 
strite. Hour after hour the fearful contest shook him, 
soul and body. But the young girl would not leave him. 
Kneeling beside him, she suffered with him, and all her 
heart yearned over him ; but hardly did either of them 
speak. Often prayed she for the Holy Spirit to descend 
upon him. Again she sat near him, with his hand in 
hers. ° ' 

Finally the tempest passed away. In the depths of 
his own heart, freely, voluntarily, with a painfully dis- 
tinct consciousness of all the consequences that might 
follow, he consecrated himself, soul and body, once 
for all, for life and death, for time and eternity, to 
Jesus Christ and His service ; and a great calm, full of 
peace and joy, came over him. With a radiant smile 
upon his worn and haggard face, he said most simply : 
‘*¢ It is all over, Dorcas ; I will follow Jesus Christ.” 

Then the floodgates of long-restrained emotions were. 
opened in her heart, and the young maiden laughed, 
and cried, and sang praises to her God, all in a 
breath, and she did kiss Marcellus over and over again, 
saying continually : ‘‘ Thank God for thee, Marcellus ! 
Praise the Lord, oh, my soul! for His loving kindness— 
oh, how great! And His mercy endureth for ever.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN WHICH EUSEBIUS SHOWETH THE SWADDLING-BANDS 
TO CONSTANTINE. 

EvsEBIvs, who was the principal one among those 
who were nominated to go upon the embassage to Con- 
stantine, undertook the long journey to Lutetia with 
good hope, and right speedily accomplished it. The 


church statistics which he laid before the emperor 
filled him with astonishment, and at first with alarm, 
but his anxiety speedily changed into pleasure when he 
had been more fully informed of the doctrines and 
practices of the Christians. 


For he. was so astute a 


politican ‘‘that the passive and unresisting obedience 
which bows under the yoke of authority or even of op- 
pression appeared in the eyes of an absolute monarch 
the most conspicuous and useful of the evangelic vir- 
tues.”’ For as the Christians were forbidden by their 
faith ‘‘ to employ force even in defense of their religion, 
they would be still more criminal if they were tempted 
to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in disputing 
the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this 
transitory life.” So that he had no fear of their great 


. humbers and opulent resources when he learned that 


the Christians, ‘‘ Faithful to the doctrine of the Apostle 
who, in the reign of Nero, had preached the duty of 
unconditional submission during the first three cen- 
turies, had preserved their consciences pure and inno- 
cent of the guilt of secret conspiracy or of open 
rebellion, While they experienced the rigor of perse- 
cution they were never provoked either to meet their 
tyrants in the field or indignantly to withdraw them- 
selves into some remote and sequestered corner of the 
world.’? So that Constantine’s first emotion of alarm 
at the discovery of a body of men so numerous, so 
zealous and so thoroughly organized ‘‘ that they consti- 
tuted a distinct democracy, which was already governed 
by its own laws and officers, was possessed of a common 
treasure and was intimately connected through all its 
parts by the frequent assemblies’ of its bishops, to 
whose. decrees their numerous and opulent congrega- 
tions yielded implicit obedience,”’ was entirely removed 
upon learning the tenets of their faith, which rendered 
them a valuable, but not a dangerous element, in the 
population of the empire. For the far-seeing Constan- 
tine at once perceived that there would always be 
soldiers enough unless all people should become Chris- 
tians, and saw that if all became Christians there would 
be no need of soldiers, but that swords might be beaten 
into plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks ; and 
that while this change was in progress (if indeed it ever 
should occur) the resources of the empire would be 
kept increasing by the peaceful industry of the Chris- 
tain communities. 

“‘T must have,’’ he said unto Eusebuis—‘‘I must 
have the friendship of this great and wonderful com- 
munity. On what terms can I obtain it ?”’ 

‘*T judge from the spirit of the council called to con- 
sider the matter,’’ said Eusebius, ‘‘that it would be 
well-nigh impossible to induce them to bear arms in 
any cause ; because by the teachings of Christ and by 
the practice of the church for three centuries they are 
forbidden to do so.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ said Constantine, ‘‘ the same susperstition 
that forbids them to bear arms in my behalf ought also 
to prevent them from affording any assistance to Max- 
entius.”’ 

‘¢ Assuredly,’? answered Eusebius, ‘“‘except that 
they pay taxes to the powers that be ; to thine if they 
be under thy dominion ; to Maxentius while he bears : 
rule. 1f.they could be induced to go to war at all they 
would recruit an army for thee. But for three centuries 
they have steadily refused to bear arms even in defense 
of the faith for which they do not hesitate to die.’ 

‘‘T must have this people,” said Constantine. ‘1! 
will have them. Thou mayest take back to them my 
pledge that I will exempt all Christians from military 
service and leave them in full enjoyment of their own 
democratic institutions.”’ ; 

‘** Permit me to suggest,’’ said Eusebius, ‘‘ that thine 
imperial mandate go not quite so far. Let it be left as 
a matter of conscience to each individual ; for there be 
many Christians who would serve if the church did not 
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forbid it, and the clergy insist mightily upon liberty of 
conscience.” 

‘So it let be,”? answered the emperor ; ‘‘ for in many 
things I prefer the system of these Christians to any 
that is to known in history. Wouldst thou advise me 
to profess this faith, and join the church ?” 

“‘ Nay,” answered Eusebius. ‘‘ They fully understand 
that no emperor can be a Christian without ceasing to 
be an emperor. The church is democracy, liberty, 
equality, fraternity. No bishop would baptize thee 
unless thou first resign thy scepter.”’ : 

‘Speak thou freely,” said Constantine. ‘I desire 
to know thy very thoughts, without reserve.” 

“I think,” answered the wise Eusebius, ‘ that 
thou hast discovered the deepest political truth of this 
century, in holding that the best subjects for an abso- 
lute monarch are those who, like the Christians, will 
not bear arms at all—for such I perceive to be thy sen- 
timent. But the Christians hold other doctrines with 
equal tenacity and unswerving faith. They are opposed 
to slavery, and no Christian will own a slave. ‘They 
utterly deny the right of the individual to acquire, 
hold, or transmit private property, and the church 
holds all in common for the good of all. They consider 
monogamic marriage a sacrament of religion ; deny the 
lawfulness of divorce, and constitute the family the 
basis of society, and the church the only superstructure 
that Christians can lawfully aid in erecting thereon. 


Any profession of faith that is not followed by the’ 


practice of these social and political principles they 
would believe to be hypocritical, and would regard with 
loathing and contempt. So that it is impossible for 
Augustus to conform his life to these fundamental laws 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

‘¢ But,’ exclaimed Constantine, ‘‘ I must have this 
people! And, by Jupiter Ammon, I will have them !”’ 

Then he sprang from his seat and paced the room 
with rapid strides until he had regained his equa- 
nimity. Then he sat down in front of Eusebius and 
fixed his splendid eyes upon him with a gaze as calm 
and searching as if he sought to read his very soul, and 
presently he said: ‘‘ Art thou a Christian ?” 

And the mellifluous voice of Eusebius answered in 
placid, liquid tones: 

‘*T am a bishop of the church of Christ.”’ 

‘“‘Is that the highest rank known to the Christian 
democracy ?”? 

‘“Yea. We have no apostles now, and all bishops 
possess equal authority—the power and influence ex- 
ercised by them depending only upon the respective 
character of the individual and the locality, numbers, 
and opulence of his church.’’ 

Then said Constantine, musingly : ‘‘ The high-priest 
of the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem ; the chief of the Order 
of the Druids in Britain ; the Flamen of Jupiter, Pon- 
tifax Maximus at Rome; the bishops of the church of 
Christ—they are all men, and all alike.”? And then he 
continued in a lower tone: “If thou canst bring the 
Christian communities over to me, what good thing 
(dost thou desire for thyself? Speak boldly, without 
lying or equivocation! I will have no evasion, or 
crookedness in any man with whom I talk.” 

‘‘T should expect to receive,’* said Eusebius, placidly, 
‘and think that I would deserve, the confidence and 


favor of the greatest emperor that hath ever governed 
Rome.” 


Then the two most able men of that century gazed 
for a moment into each other’s eyes, and understood 
each other perfectly. 


** Now,” said Constantine, ‘‘ knowing the Christians 
thoroughly, as thou dost, I desire thee to advise me 
carefully how I may bind this people to my throne. 
What is thy counsel—for thou art not a fool, and thou 
hast already sifted this whole matter clean ?”’ 

Eusebius made a very singular reply, only saying : 

‘** Hast thou ever read ‘ The Acts of the Apostles ?’ ”° 

An angry frown contracted the brow of .Constantine 
for a moment, but it passed away, and he replied : 

‘**No!- But why dost thou ask a question so imper- 
tinent to the matter in hand ?”’ 

Then said Eusebius, still apparently thinking of some- 
thing foreign to the subject of their thoughts: ‘‘1t may 
be hard for thee to realize the truth, but the truth is, 
that from the days of Pontius Pilate until now, the 
the church of Christ, by.the power of faith, hath been 
accustomed to unstop the ears of the deaf, cure the 
lame and the halt, restore sight to the blind, and raise 
the dead, and to do many other thaumaturgical works, 
as the usual and proper evidence of the divinity of 
Jesus, and the right of the church to teach and to 


.preach by His authority; and this thaumaturgical 


power is the secret of that splendid vitality which has 
enabled the church to live and to flourish, although all 
the resources of pagan power and civilization have been 
deployed against her from the very beginning. Thou 
wilt understand, therefore, that a miracle to a Christian 
does not seem to be any strange or incredible thing. In 
fact, I have witnessed at least hundreds, and nearly all 
Christians have seen them. If thou wilt carefully read 
the Acts of the Apostles to-night, and especially the 
dramatic and beautiful account of the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus, I will wait upon thee in the morning 
to offer thee one single comment upon that scripture.” 

‘Thou mayest go,” said Constantine, ‘“‘ with the 
assurance that I will read the book with care.”’ 

When, on the next morning, Eusebius came before 
the Emperor, Constantine immediately spoke as follows: 
‘‘The conversion of Saul of Tarsus was a wonderful 
event. I have read the whole parchment thrice, and 
that particular passage oftener still. I tell thee, bishop, 
that the internal evidences of its verity are’so irresistible 
that I believe the story to be true. In fact, I would do 
anything to be a Christian, except to resign the Roman 
Empire—that I will not do. Now what is the comment 
on this scripture.”’ 

Eusebius gazed upon the emperor, and saw that 
Constantine spoke in very sincerity and truth, and 
murmured to himself: ‘‘Many men have lost their 
souls for less !”’ 

But to the emperor he said: ‘“‘I have been praying 
that God might commission thee to protect His church, 
and that He might confirm thy mission by some sign as 
significant and sublime as that which Paul offered as 
evidence of his own apostleship. I desire of thee per- 
mission to return straightway to Rome. If any 
authentic information should shortly follow me that 
the event for which I prayed had reaily come to pass, 
I would thank God and take courage, and might 
persuade the church to accept thee as their emperor, 
appointed by Heaven to bring peace unto the long perse- 
cuted saints, even although thou thyself should not 
become a Christian but remain the emperor. Have I 
thy permission to return at once to Rome ?” 

“Yea; go thou quickly,’”’ said Constantine, “with 
eagerness. ‘‘ The deacon tells me that the thing thou 
hast desired of Heaven shall certainly occur! I, have, 
indeed, .a strong and assuring faith that it will happen! 
Hasten thou to Rome.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FROM A FLORIDA SKETCH BOOK. 





AN ARTIST’S NOTE-BOOK IN FLORIDA, 


At this writing there are, perhaps, something more 
than one hundred thousand Northern trunks, satchels, 
and hand-bags, gripsacks, and their kindred, within 
the borders of Florida, and attached to them—allow- 
ing the usual numerical proportions—some fifty thou- 
sand tourists.. These people have sought the great 
peninsula of the Mexican Gulf for a hundred different 
reasons. Some of them are invalids, some are invalids’ 
friends, some are tourists, others hunters, and still 
others fishermen. Some are scientists in search of 
specimens—ornithological, zoological, or botanical— 
and all, whatever may be the specific reason that drives 
them Southward, are luxuriating in the sweet breath 
of orange, magnolia, and jasmine, are listening to the 
“warm washings of the Gulf,’ and finding more or 
less variety and entertainment in the life of the only 
semi-tropic state of the Union. 

Florida has of late years drawn to herself, during 
the winter months, a population which has largely 
revolutionized her ideas of modern life. Northern 
belles, in gayest of fashionable attire, frequent her 
hotels, ride along her sandy roads, and make the 
solemn, moss-hung aisles of her forests ring with merry 
laughter. Young men, in knickerbockers and tennis- 
suits, attend them, and under it all there is a current 


of valetudinarianism that is strong enough to preserve | 


the reputation of the state as a health resort. 

During the past winter it has been the fate of many 
a tourist, seeking summer skies, to breathe a frosty air 
on his first morning across the Florida line. Some- 
times a thin film of ice has formed on pools at the road- 
side, and the new comers have been glad to join 
shivering groups around the roaring wood fires in the 
hotels ; but Jack Frost was ordinarily shorn of his ter- 
rors by mid-day, and wraps were thrown aside as the 
sun stirred into active life all the forms of animal and 
vegetable life that throng savanna and forest. 

One cannot wonder that the early Spanish explorers 
who pushed their batteaux up the St. Johns, the Ocla- 
waha, and the Indian rivers, thought they had found 
the lotus-eaters’ paradise ; or, when they looked down 
into the mysterious depths of Silver Spring, fancied that 
now they had indeed found the fabled fountain of 
Youth. The full moon rising over the distant fringe of 
cypresses that borders some broad reach of the St. 
John’s, the sun sinking to rest under a canopy of crim- 
son cloudlets, the planets—and how superbly brilliant 
their groupings have been this year !—all whisper to the 
impressionable soul of those vast solitudes which spread 
hundreds of miles east, west and south, till the waters 
of ocean and gulf blend on the white sands of Cape 
Sable. Solitudes which cannot for many years to come 
be penetrated by civilized man, much less be rendered 
habitable—solitudes which, from their unknowableness, 
possess much of the fascination that renders the sea 
and the polar regions so attractive to restless and 
adventurous spirits. Not a season passes but some 
incautious explorer looses himself in the outskirts of 
the ‘‘ Big cypress,”” or undertakes, vainly as yet, to 
solve the tantalizing mystery of the Wakula Smoke. 
The writer knows a young Northerner who, alone in his 
canoe, penetrated to the great central Floridian lake, 
Okeechobee, and was for several days lost in the mazes 
of its inlets, and baffled by its wide belt of “‘ big saw- 
grass.’’ Nevertheless the spell was upon him, and he 
may have tried it again this year, for the charm of dis- 
covery and exploration is irresistible to some natures. 


The average tourist, however, restrained by the 
incumbrances incident to his own physique or by mem- 
bership in a ‘party’? made up of non-adventurous 
spirits, does not wander far from the beaten paths, and 
the leaves from a sketch-book reproduced upon the 
opposite page, are fairly representative of what every 
one may see from the déck of his little river steamboat 
or from his hotel window. Returning tourists will rec- 
ognize as old friends the groups which the artist has 
so cleverly caught as the panorama of Florida life 
passed before him. 

This annual Northern invasion has a significance 
deeper than that involved in the mere transitory influ- 
ence of passing travel. Tens of thousands cannot go 
anywhere, even on flying visits, without leaving a cer- 
tain percentage of permanent residents. Year by year 
cottages are springing up along the coast, and even in 
the interior, where Northern settlers are making per- 
manent homes. Certain maladies, which may. not be 
cured by a brief winter sojourn, are kept in perfect sub- 
jection by a prolonged stay, and thus a steadily -ncreas- 
ing influx of Northern population is making itself felt 
along the Gulf coast. 

It took the North four bitter years to conquer these 
Southerners physically by force of arms. It may take 
her four generations to complete the moral victory that 
is sure to follow. Without any premeditated plan of 
campaign, she is going about it on the principles of 
“‘orand tactics.”? While the main body is moving 
Southward in an unbroken front, by parallels of lati- 
tude, a strong flanking party has been sent by sea to 
threaten the position in the rear; and in the Florida 
peninsula they have pitched their tents, and intrenched 
themselves beyond possibility of dislodgment. 

But while they are conquering, they are also being 
conquered. They are becoming identified with South- 
ern interests, and their children will grow up Southern- 
ers, with a difference. Northern parents will not suffer 
their children to accept without question all that 
Southern school-books teach as to the past, nor will 
men who work in their own cotton fields and trim their 
own orange groves for ever be regarded-as was the 
‘poor white ’’ of a former generation. 

Doubtless Northern manners and customs will be 
largely modified by local influences, but they will react 
in turn on local customs as well, and the time may not 
be far distant when the teacher of a colored school will 
be looked upon as a missionary worthy ofhonor, rather 
than as an interloper, whose purpose is to humiliate 
the dominant whites by educating the blacks. 

Florida will shortly be left for another summer to its 
torrid heats, its cool gulf breezes, its native population, 
and its permanent colony of Northerners. Already 
trunks are being packed for the northward journey, and 
trophies of alligator-teeth, sea-beans, corals, feathers, 
and large fish stories are being assorted and arranged 
for home use and distribution. 

Local Floridian postmasters will for eight months 
have a comparatively easy, time. Floridian beaches 
will be left to their white breakers, and the silent forests 
will no longer echo the report of the Northern pot- 
hunter’s murderous breech-loader. 

But we are coming back, oh, Florida! Decerhber 
shall find us returning with the wild geese, and we 
will at last capture you and turn the winters of our 
Northern discontent into summers of tropic warmth 
and luxury. Noris GREENOUGE. 
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THE MERRY MARQUIS. 


‘*T UsED to have great confidence in my powers of 
perception,” said my aunt; ‘‘ but long experience has 
led me to distrust them. I used to think myself quite 
infallible, you know. I was sure I could tell a person’s 
rank and character from instinct, and that I was sure 
to come back at last to those first impressions of a 
man’s worth or worthlessness, however much I might 
be influenced for a time to conceal or ignore them. 

‘¢ There are more unsafe plans than to follow one’s first 
instinct,” she went on, meditatively, after having 
poured herself a fresh cup of tea and tasted it. “I 
have had many examples of it in my life. Instinct is 
not misled by those details and outward declarations of 
character which seem later to make the person’s indi- 
viduality. I am almost inclined to think we know the 
truth of our acquaintances at the first and last. Igno- 
rant persons and children are entirely insensible of the 
decorations and acquirements of character, and their 
judgment is proverbially trustworthy. But one makes 
odd mistakes, and has odd mistakes made for one.”’ 

We were sitting before the fireplace, in my aunt’s 
country house, one late-autumn evening. It was after 
the time when she usually moved to town, and we were 
quite deserted by the neighbors, who had fled to the 
city one after another. My aunt had been suffering 
from the effect of a sprain, which seemed to her the 
more serious because she had rarely been troubled by 
any illness whatever; and as she was still unable to 
walk without great care and limitation, she was quite 
willing to stay at Thornbush—her charming summer 
home—until the doctor gave her leave to take up her 
winter business and pleasure. 

As for the doctor, he was an elderly gentleman, a 
little my aunt’s senior, and her very dear friend ; and 
so, having almost wholly withdrawn himself from 
active professional life, he quite enjoyed coming down 
for a night once a week, to look after this not very dan- 
oe but somewhat lingering case. For my part, I 


had been glad to give up my autumn visits to come and 
keep my aunt in company, since we also are fond of 
one another, and it gave me leisure to go on with my 
sketching, and, as one sometimes hears it said, doing a 
little in water-colors. 

The weather had been clear and bright—the most 
charming November so far—and on this evening I had, 
as usual, been taking a long tramp by the shore, and 
had come in a little late and a little tired, and quite 
ready for my five-o’clock tea. And as we sat before 
the fire with the smallest and next to the smallest of 
the tea-poy family standing beside us, and I had already 
eaten up all the bread and butter, we had fallen into 
easy discourse together, like the people in the “‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’”—the text of the discourse being a 
letter which my aunt promised to read to me as soon 
as the lights came in. In it one of her nieces, and 
my cousin, had expressed a great dislike for a person 
whom she had praised heartily a little earlier in the 
season. 

We laughed a little at first; we said it was exactly 
like Alice, who was always thinking she had found the 
most amusing and delightful woman in the world. 

‘*T think she would find it very hard to come back to 
Boston now, with the certainty of spending the rest of 
her life in one house and with one set of people,’’ said 
Aunt Mary. ‘The life of a woman who belongs to the 
navy runs in many channels, and takes its pleasure 
wherever it finds any. She has always said that she 
disliked the roving life; but it is quite bearable, after 
all, even for such a stay-at-home body as Iwas by 
nature ’’—and my aunt gave a littlesigh. But to Alice, 
who takes so many of the events of life as one does the 
scenes of a play at the theatre, there are not so many 
drawbacks as she would have us believe. Oh, yes; I 
don’t mean to say that she is frivolous. She is a very 
good little creature, my dear, but she never takes things 
seriously, because she never has had serious things to 
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take. It gives me real pain when I think of the terri- 
ble shock a real sorrow will give her ’°—and we were 
both silent, because we had both known only too well 
the meaning of such things. 

But presently my aunt gave a quiet laugh and seemed 
very much amused. The wood fire had given itself a 
little roll and shake, and flamed up with great energy ; 
so that I, who had walked very fast on my way home, 
and had been already stayed by the flagons of hot tea, 
pushed away my chair a little. My cheeks felt very 
hot ; but, now that I could get a better look at my 
aunt, she seemed to be exactly comfortable, and was 
smiling as she stirred her tea, while the firelight brought 
out the touches of red on the cup, and shone upon the 
shell at the top of the teaspoon which she held in her 
dear, slender fingers. 

‘“‘T was just thinking of a very amusing incident 
which happened to me once in Switzerland,”’ she said. 
‘*] dare say I have told you a dozen times. Your 
uncle used to tease me a great deal about it—the story 
of the Italian marquis. But perhaps it was out of date 
before your day.” 

‘I can’t rememberit,’’ [ said ; and I was very pleased, 
for I was exactly in the mood for being entertained. 

‘Tt was not so very many years ago ; for it was dur- 
ing the last time your uncle was stationed in the 
Mediterranean. The squadron was going up and down 
the coast among the north Italian ports, but was 
most of the time at Leghorn, and I had gone out to 
stay a while as soon as we had orders. I had spent the 
winter in Florence, and had been very happy and very 
well, but when early summer came the climate did not 
suit me either in Florence or Leghorn or Spezia, or in 
any other place that I tried, and we happened to hear 
from the sister of one of the officer’s wives whom I was 
thrown with a good deal just at that time, of a charm- 
ing pension at Interlaken, and your uncle insisted that 
{ should go there for a time, and if I found it too hot, 
hunt for some other place higher on the Alps. 

“‘Tt was certainly a most excellent experiment, and I 
was both well and contented. Because it was an un- 
usually cool summer, we did not find the valley at all 
uncomfortable. 

‘* We three American women were the only Americans 
in the house, and, for a wonder, there were no English 
people who stayed longer than a day or two, except 
two odd-looking old ladies, who seemed to have come 
to life and have stepped out of a page in Punch— 
they were so absurdly representative of a certain class 
which perhaps we have seen more in Punch than any- 
where else, and they tended their lapdogs devotedly 
and drove exactly the same distance, and walked 
exactly the same distance every day of their lives, and 
were so amazed that we spoke such admirable English, 
and asked if the Bostonians, and New Orleanists were 
harmonious and kept up much social intercourse. I 
think they believed it to be quite the thing not to know 
anything at all about America ; but that was twenty or 
thirty years ago, you know, and they were of quite an 
antique type at any rate, very kind-hearted, and 
immensely amused with us. They must be dead long 
ago; they made me feel quite girlish then, though I 
must have been over fifty myself. They were cheerful 
old gossips, and their maids were experienced collectors 
of news, and, I suppose, that accounted in part for our 
grand excitement over the young Italians. 

“Dear me! I have forgotten so many better things 
that I wonder I can shut my eyes and see the thirty or 
forty people who used to sit at the long table in that 
pension. After a while Mrs. Kerry and I were by our- 





selves—that 1s, her sister, Mrs. Travis, went away to 
a place in the Tyrol, but we were very well pleased 
and stayed on, since we were already quite as far from 
the squadron as we cared to be. The captain and 
Captain Kerry were always hoping to join us, though 
I always had a doubt about their doing it, for it was 
taking a long journey for the sake of the few days’ visit 
which they said they should be limited. But we kept 
up the fiction, and stayed on and on until the weather 
was really too cold to be borne, and we were caught ina 
snow-storm as we went over the St. Gotthard pass. My 
dear child, you don’t begin to know what traveling 
in Europe used to be like years ago, but you certainly 
lose as much as you have gained—— 

‘TI was speaking of the people at the house. There 
were a great many Germans, almost all very unpleasant 
to look at ; they all drank a great deal of red wine, and 
by the end of the dinner were all very red-faced and 
cackling like ducks and geese. It was not a very pleas- 
ant company, so far as they went—though we were as- 
sured that among them were several distinguished 
scholars, and that we were most fortunate to be under the 
same roof. There were two or three French families with 
charming little children, and several Russians, and one 
of these interested us more than anybody in the house, 
and sat at a little distance from us at the other side of 
the table with two young people whom she seemed en- 
tirely unlike, and it appeared to us that she was very 
unhappy. 

‘*At the very first we noticed the young man, an 
Italian, who seemed full of fun and good spirits—in- 
deed we soon nicknamed him the Merry Marquis—for 
one day the French landlady told us with much delight 
that the lady was the adorable Mme. la Marquise Della 
Lita. ‘Ah! but so generous! so amiable! and to 
monsieur such a companion! but with those sad for- 
tunes in late years! though such fine spirits could make 
of life the very charming existence though others less 
ingenious found it but a tomb!’ You can imagine the 
torrent of speech which followed a simple friendly re- 
mark I offered the landlady as we met in the corridor 
and the young people went out for a walk after break- 
fast. I never had a gift for languages, but I was the 
only one of our party who could speak either French 
or German at all ; so I was very important, not only to 
Mrs. Kerry, but to the two ancient English ladies, who 
could hardly make themselves understood, though they 
talked much to the landlady in French, which made 
her look fairly agonized as she tried to understand it, 
and then reply in such a shower of compliments and 
sentiments of devotion to their general interests that 
they were equally bewildered in their turn, and unwill- 
ing to admit their ignorance of what had been said. 
As these sublime conversations usually occurred in con- 
nection with the accounts; I dare say the landlady did 
not make any unreasonable effort to comprehend. I 
can see her now, smiling and bowing, and clasping her 
hands, and looking at the prim old ladies with such 
an admiring expression. 

“She always used to call them Lady Donnell and 
Lady Frain, which, of course, could not be overlooked, 
since they had no titles—though one was the widow of 
a distinguished army officer—and they were really very 
charming in a way. : 

*“*T think I must have told you a great many times 
about little Fraulein von Kepitz, whom I liked so much. 
We began a real friendship, which lasted as long as she 
lived. She came to this country once, and visited me. 
Her brother was sent to Washington on some official 
business, ”” 
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At this point my aunt insisted that I could not be in- 
terested in these very stupid reminiscences, and that it 
must be time to think of dinner, but I proved that it 
was still half an hour to dinner-time, and begged to 
know about the Merry Marquis. I had once been in 
the same room when she told the story, but I was busy 
with other people, and could only catch a sentence now 
and then from the group at the other end of the room. 
So presently she obligingly went on: 

‘**T daresay I have forgotten a great many things that 
would make the story more interesting to you, but I 
know we became more excited every day over the two 
Italians and the sad-faced, noble-looking Russian lady 
who was with them. She was so grave and sweet and 
so troubled ; they were always laughing and teasing 
each other like bad children, and she would smile some- 
times as if she thought it would be unkind not to do so. 
There were troubles in Russia then, just as_there are 
now a days, and we became sure that her husband, or 
her father, or her lover had been sent to the Siberian 
mines for some political offense and that she was an 
exile. She used to be a great deal in the grounds of the 
pension playing with a little child who belonged to the 
Marquis, and at first I thought sentimentally that it 
was her only happiness, and that she wished to be alone. 
I do not know that I was surprised when I was told 
that she was the little girl’s governess, it seemed so 
entirely in keeping with her sad look, and only made 
me surer that her’s was a forced absence from her 
home. Only an educated woman could be chosen for 
such a position—only a rich woman in Russia could have 
grown up amidst the luxury and refinement to which it 
was plain she had been used—and only a woman who 
had lost everything but love, and grief and loyality 
could either have taken this place of caring for the 
baby or wear the look she did in those days which with 
us went by so easily. 

‘* But we thought it might have been worse. She 
seemed older than her companions, and they appealed 
to her constantly, and treated her with great courtesy, 
and even affection ; but, after all, they could not under- 
stand the shadow that was always shutting aut her 
suushine ; and sometimes, in their careless chatter, I 
wondered how they could forget so entirely her lack of 
sympathy, and could seem so unconscious of the wound 
their laughter must often give her. The Marquise was 
a little yellow-haired woman, who dressed herself with 
uncommon and unnecessary splendor, and had a some- 
what shallow face, though she was very pretty in a 
certain way. As forthe Merry Marquis, it was impos- 
sible to resist the handsome fellow’s smile ; and, though 
they never were noisy or disagreeable in any way, I 
could often catch the sound of the Italian talk, which 
was singularly charming by contrast with the German, 
which, you know, I never could like, even when dear 
little Fraulein von Kepitz was the speaker. But one 
morning, if you please, there came a message to me 
from Mrs. Frain, asking if I would do her the favor to 
come to her room a little later. She had taken cold, 
and so hoped I would pardon the informality of her 

request, I was in a hurry to finish some letters which 
had barely time to catch the American mail, but I laid 
down my pen and went wonderingly to find her. We 
had indulged in a good many talks about our neigh- 
bors, the Italians, and so I was not surprised to hear 
the old lady say, in a most mysterious fashion: ‘My 
dear Mrs. Kirkwood, I surely think it is an injustice to 
us that the Italians’ position has been quite concealed. 
I have been made aware that it is quite, quite improper 
—that they are not married at all. She is the Mar- 





chioness of Lita, but he is no marquis at all, but plain 
Signor Percosi, and, I am afraid, a very shocking young 
man. It is not to be permitted that they should asso- 
ciate with respectable people in this unblushing way. 
It is only yesterday I met the young woman as we 
came from the shops, and was quite ready to have a 
little talk with her; but it proved that she did not 
understand even French. I would not for an instant 
countenance——”’ 

‘*T thought it was too bad myself, but I did not see 
the use of getting into a rage about it. There were 
very few hotels then in Interlaken, and the town was 
crowded full, and I was not to be cheated out of the 
best view of the Jungfrau by any misdemeanors of my 
fellow pensionaires, so I pacified Mrs. Donnell and 
Mrs. Frain, and their maids, who were even more 
proper than themselves—for I said, truly enough, 
how much did one know of the character of people 
whom one met in foreign countries? If we live in 
public houses we cannot choose our company altogether 
with the same care, as if they were guests of our 
own. And so we talked it over, and, for one, I went 
down to the table d’héte with a shocked and curious 
feeling, for it seemed as if they must be conscious that 
we understood their wickedness at last, and you may 
be sure that, more than ever, I pitied the melan- 
choly Russian princess (for she certainly looked like 
nothing less), and I expected to see her sadder than 
ever. 

‘**Tt seemed so absurd afterward that we should have 
gossiped and listened to the tales of the maids, who 
were quite free to invent anything they chose, for the 
only servant in the pension who knew English at all was 
a courier out of place, who was acting as steward, and 
I could hardly understand ten words of what he was 
pleased to call English, when he came to me to beg an 
engagement to go over the Italian lakes to Milan and 
Venice and back again to Florence or Leghorn, where- 
ever I might decide to spend the winter. 

‘** But everything made the story seem more and more 
correct in its details day by day, and my heart was 
quite gone whenever I thought of or watched the poor 
Russian. I thought she might be carelessly treated after 
all, and might not have money, or even friends who 
could help her to free herself from so unsuitable a bond. 
She could speak only Russian and a little Italian, we 
were told, and I made half a dozen plans for communi- 
cating with her, and finding out in some careful way if 
she would really like to separate herself from such 
company. ‘The only reason against it was her evident 
love for the little child, to whom I once heard her singing 
delightful little songs, with a strange, sweet cadence 
in them, as I sat near her in the shrubbery. And I 
grew to fairly hate the Marquis, as we still called. him. 
He seemed quite-an ordinary fellow at last, and I hated 
his silly smile, you know, and all that, and at last we 
lost what little confidence in him had been left in our 
minds by mistake. 

‘‘T must tell you that he was rarely at the pension in 
the middle of the day, and was often away altogether for 
a day or two. Usually he drove off with a very rough- 
looking peasant in an ‘einspanner,’and the marquise 
came out with shameless effrontery to see him off, 
leading the child, which the poor governess used to 
follow jealously with her eyes, as if she longed to catch 
it up and disappear with it altogether before it should 
know the misery and wickedness of the world. It 
all seems so trivial to me now that we should have 
thought so much of these things there in that lovely 
place; but it was years after I came away before I 
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could look ful in the face of the great snow-covered 
mountain at the head of the valley. It was too beauti- 
ful. We scrambled about in the sand at the foot of it 
like ants; but every year I have lived since it seems 
more beautiful to me, and I remember it all as if I had 
seen it yesterday. I found, too, one of the pink crocuses 
that grow on the meadows there in one of my books 
only a day or two ago. You are too young to have had 
the full pleasure yet of knowing what it is to look up 
that valley. 

‘‘Dear me, what a long story I am making of it! 
But it was all made clear when the kind-hearted little 
Fraulein came who spoke all the languages that were 
made use of at that time in the pension, and there were 
vacant seats for her and her father just opposite the 
Italians, for the most disagreeable of the Germans had 
gone away the day before. We had always called them 
very bad names, but I dare say we lost a great deal in 
not knowing them ; at any rate their friends were much 
depressed after they left, and talked much about them, 
and wondered how far they had gone on their journey, 
and if they would have good weather for crossing the 
pass—until we were tired of hearing about them at all. 
People are so silly about strangers they do not know. 
It is so much better to reserve expressing one’s opinion 
until there is some foundation for it. 

“ But I liked my Fraulein at once, and when I saw, 
her talking with the Italians the morning after she came, 
and saw the Russian lady’s face light up with pleasure 
as it had never done since I had known it, I was the 
more pleased when she gave mea kind good-morning 
the next day in the corridor. And affairs finally came 
to so bad a crisis that our poor comrades had need of a 
defender. 

“The English ladies and Mrs. Kerry and I had long 
talked of making an expedition up the valley to Lauter- 
brunnen and the Staubbach, and one pleasant morning 
we set forth. The man who drove us went on very 
well for a time, though he drove so slowly that we were 
afraid we should have to spend the night at Lauter- 
brunnen, for Mrs. Frain and Mrs. Donnell had insisted 
that a later hour than we thought best was the proper 
time to start, and the sky became very cloudy, so that 
when we were high up the valley we discovered that 
we should be well rained upon if we did not soon reach 
some shelter. We had supposed that the top of the 
carriage (which appeared to have been a landeau in 
its youth), could be put up if a shower came ; but 
when we examined it, it was proved to be quite dilapi- 
dated. Added to this the coachman had been drinking 
until he was really unfit to be trusted. He had told 
us at several houses that we passed that he had 
errands to do, and had disappeared within their hospit- 
able doors. Suddenly, down poured the rain, and the 
man only drew the horses toward the side of the road 
and leered round at us, and taking the only piece of 
oiled cloth that had been provided, withdrew to a short 
distance and crept under the edge of a convenient rock, 
and covering himself carefully seemed to go to sleep, 
although we were frightened to death, and were at once 
wet to our skins, and the horses were quite without an 
attendant. One side of the road was almost a preci- 
pice, and we were at our wits’ end to know what could 
be done. The horses luckily stood still for a time, until 
there was a flash of lightning, when they stirred a 
little, and we all screamed, I dare say ; but I determined 
to try to shake the driver into something like reason, 
since we had been calling to him for at least five 
minutes without his paying the least sign of attention. 


We had all got out of the carriage, and when I looked 
back at the group of three, trying to shelter itself under 
its three quite fragile and useless parasols, I could 
not help it, [ had to sit down and laugh ; and for once 
in my life I became hysterical, which added to the dis- 
pleasure of the occasion. 

‘“‘T pushed the driver, who only opened his stupid 
eyes and grumbled something about the wet weather, 
and then rolled over again, and I came away in despair. 
And at that moment there came an ‘einspanner’ rat- 
tling down the road, and when we were seen to be in 
distress, out hopped the Merry Marquis, with his curly 
hair quite straightened by the rain, and he put two of 
us in his own carriage and sprung upon the box of ours 
to drive Mrs. Kerry and me, and after he had given the 
drunken driver three or four gratifying kicks, we all 
started off down the road to Interlaken. I am not fond 
of fast driving, but I could not go too fast that day. 
We scolded in English to our hearts’ content, and then 
tried to collect our fragments of other languages, while 
the Marquis laughed when he dared, and at last showed 
us triumphantly a bit of blue sky, and before we 
reached home the sun -was shining bright again. 

‘It seems quite laughable now, but then it was any- 
thing but a joke, though I dare say I should not have 
minded it so much if your uncle had been there. We 
forgot all the stories that we had heard about the Mar- 
quis, being a political agitator, and that his errands 
among the peasantry were anything but honorable, 
we forgot everything in our gratitude to him, and we 
all shook hands with him, and behaved quite like fools 
I dare say. The warm summer rain did not do us a bit 
of harm, and the next morning Fraulein von Kepitz 
told us that our ‘Merry Marquis,’ Signor Percosi, and 
Madame della Lita were own brother and sister; that 
the gentleman had become impoverished, but was full 
of good cheer, as we had plainly seen, and had a great 
fondness for botany, and was spending this summer 
holiday with his sister, whose husband had some high 
position under the Italian government. And as for our 
Russian princess, she was a Russian, indeed, but the 
daughter of a poor officer, who had gone to Italy to 
cultivate her voice. It had been very beautiful, but 
had become quite ruined by a severe illness—a fever ; 
but the Marchesa had heard of her sorrow, and taken 
her when very poor and suffering to her own house and 
nursed her and given her a home, in which she was both 
grateful and fortunate. She wore mourning at that 
time for her poor father, the record of whose death she 
had not long since received. My dear, I was ready to 
learn the Russian language if it would enable me to do 
that poor soul a kindness. 

‘¢ And I said we were silly, gossipping old women, 
and I say so now more than ever. I should say a great 
deal more if it were not dinner-time,’’ concluded Aunt 
Mary. ‘Be careful of the tea-poy, my dear, as you 
leave your chair—they upset so easily. We should have 
had the lights brought in, but the fire has been so pleas- 
ant. It is a foolish story, my dear child, if one may 
call it a story ; and it only shows how easily one may 
be mistaken and do the greatest possible injustice. But 
the Merry Marquis laughed on in spite of us, and 
thought us stupid old persons, I dare say, in which he 
was quite right. 

** Now, if you will put up the fender, my dear, so 
that no sparks will get to the rug while we are in the 
dining-room—we might leave one tea-poy for our game 
of cribbage. And now if youwilllendmeanarm. . . 
I am quite ashamed to have. made such a confession !”’ 
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THE emancipation of the negro race throughout the 
slave-holding states by a single stroke of Mr. Lincoln’s 
pen, was one of the boldest actions in recorded history, 
exemplifying a courage and assumption of responsibility 
rarely exercised with forethought and consideration, 
or a sense of its gravity or its consequences. 

It is not credible that this coup de éat would have 
been executed under other circumstances than those 
arising from the exigency of the hour, though the 
emancipation of Southern slaves inevitably would have 
been ultimately a gradual and prearranged measure 
adapting itself by degrees and adjustments to the 
evolving mutations which marked the spirit of the age. 
Mr. Lincoln, ever guided by a patriotic sense of duty 
and an equitable regard for the rights of men, fully 
appreciated the tremendious responsibility he was as- 
suming in this act, the sequences of which were unknown 
and unfathomable. He himself claimed no prescience 
in state craft which threw any flashes from the head- 
light of experience, for he was but a pioneer in the 
wilderness of emergencies destined to arise. 

Although fortuitous in its successful results, the wis- 
dom of the coup de état cannot be, and, it may safely be 
asserted, is not questioned by any unprejudiced mind. 
However long after the reconstruction policy had been 
inaugurated in the late seceding states, the solution of 
the problem was involved in a haze of doubt, and was 
precipitated upon a sea of uncertainty along whose 
shores there glimmered no beacon-light of precedent. 
Happily, this progressive leap, superinduced by a con- 
catenation of circumstances—from the fossilized ideas 
and illusory idiosyncrasies of a past and less en- 
lightened age to the broader and more expanded as 
well as ever-expanding conversion to a higher and 
loftier plane—has been attended with fewer insurmount- 
able difficulties than the most sanguine had reason to 
apprehend. There were, however, grave difficulties 
coupled with this radical politicial departure not easy 
of adjustment, and which demanded the ablest states- 
manship in order to evolve an equilibrium and recon- 
cile syncretisms which arose in the new development. 
Recognizing the magnitude of the changes wrought 
by reconstruction, the pacific transition has been mar- 
velous, and it is beyond question that when the actors 
in the great drama of the civil war have passed away, 
carrying with them the last lingering bitterness which 
naturally rankled in their humanity, and when time has 
relegated all differences to the historical past, it will be 
accepted that never had such a bouleversment of nation- 
ality left so few scars behind. 

The emancipation of four million slaves, though 
brought about by the exigencies of war, precipitated 
into the body politic of states constituting the late Con- 
federacy an element which, owing to its previous con- 
dition and habitude, was as unadapted for admixture 
with the existing citizenship as are oil and water with- 
out a neutralizing chemical. 

The amazing anomaly was at once presented to the 
world of a bestowal of complete and full citizenship 
upon the negro, who had for generations existed in 
bondage, laying no other claim to recognition than was 
awarded to a chattel valuation, a being clinging to the 
barbarous superstition of his African ancestry, grovel- 
ing = the fetichism of unawakened reason, and the 


obliquity which slavery had affixed with its chains, de- 
pressing—certainly not lifting into a higher mental 
sphere—a being whose highest and most ambitious in- 
stinct was accomplished cunning, compensated by suc- 
cessful deceit. This, then, was the debased element to 
be molded into sovereignty! These newly emanci- 
pated ones were to become the co-workers and co-sup- 
ports of the government with their old masters, whose 
word had hitherto been the only law the slave had 
known, and whose education and intellectual develop- 
ment had been largely dependent upon the moneyed 
valuation of the lower and enslaved race. 

As we have said, this transformation has been won- 
derfully successful in its results, which may be attrib- 
uted to the spirit of self-government inherited for many 
generations by the one and superior race and the 
docile nature and imitative characteristics of the lower 
and enslaved race, which ingredients have harmonized 
in an exceptionally opportune manner. 

It is not our purpose in this paper to treat of the 
numerous embarrassments which necessarily attached 
to the emancipation and elevation to the rights of citi- 
zenship of the negro race in those states in which 
slavery was an important factor, but to confine our- 
selves to the question of his fitness or unfitness for 
the discharge of duty as a juror—-a duty second to none 
within the whole realm of citizenship. 

It is generally conceded that trial by jury was obtained 
not without a severe wrench upon kingly prerogative, 
and the ‘‘right’’? has been handed down through the 
centuries of growth of ‘‘common law,’’ preserving 
its sacredness as ‘‘a right’’ to an unparalleled degree. 
It is a fallacious assertion that the jury system is in 
the present day what it was in its inception, or that 
its purposes, ends, necessities and demands have not 
undergone radical and essential alterations ; or that the 


_ system has kept pace with the legislation and jurispru- 


dence of the age. It has been well said by one of the 
profoundest and most erudite jurists of the nineteenth 
century, ‘‘ trial by jury is one of the incumbrances 
which drags at the wheels of the progressive car of 
modern jurisprudence. 

The ever-increasing complication of questions of law 
incident to the multiplying industries of rapidly de- 
veloping civilization, the increased necessity for inter- 
pretation of growing legislation by the courts, which are 
themselves being multiplied, demands the profound- 
est investigation in legal science, the most thorough 
preparation and training in a professional line, most 
jealously claiming both time and laborious purpose. 

If this be true, and it is being demonstrated every 
day in all the courts of the land, and is admitted by all 
who hold a respectable position in the legal profession, 
then is it true that all parts, offices and departments 
of the machinery constituting our courts of justice must 
needs be advanced in proportion, in order to preserve 
the unities and proper adjustments. 

How is it in regard to the trial by jury when the ad- 
judication of causes is dependent upon the panel of 
twelve? Is it to be supposed for one moment that the 
jury of twelve men, selected with all the care and cir- 
cumspection which the legal safeguards have sought to 
enforce, drawn from the fields, the workshops, factories 
and myriad pursuits and industries. of life, come into 
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court prepared to discharge the high and responsible 
duty of arbitor and a true verdict given according to the 
law and evidence? Can it be reasonably hoped that 
men coming from these various spheres are competent 
to adjust the scales of justice or balance the minute 
particles of fact which are entrusted to their untrained 
judgments ? d : 

It is a self-evident fact that an unfair and arbitrary 
draft is made upon that portion of the community 
whose daily life is ever demanding so much of their time 
and thought that only a fractional part thereof is de- 
voted to the intricate organism of jurisprudence under 
which they live and labor, which fractional part is em- 
braced in the short period reluctantly yielded under the 
sheriff’s venire. 

Trial by jury is so intricately woven by long usage 
and by a blind faith (which is akin to political supersti- 
tion) into the fabric of our constitutional system, that 
a thorough and searching investigation which should 
diagnose its existing but unpronounced ailments has 
been shunned as inexperienced surgery shrinks from 
the application of the life-giving scalpel. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the science of law in its progressive 
march is adopting the scalpel, and with the microscope 
of reason is investigating our ulcerated constitutional- 
ism. He who at present denies the existence of many 
and dangerous besetting evils in the trial by jury. or 
its inadequacy to the end it seeks to attain, is the merest 
tyro in the science of law. 

It is axiomatic that the most equitable verdicts are 
derived from the purest and most intelligent juries; 
and vice versa, the most inequitable verdict from the 
most corrupt and ignorant juries in causes submitted 
to the panel of twelve. This at once establishes 
degrees of comparison in a system where no degrees of 
comparison can equitably exist—assuming that under 
the requirements of just laws, the juries shall be pure 
and intelligent, for the law rejects the dishonest and the 
idiot. 

It will not be asserted that all juries are pure and 
intelligent, therefore we must take our position under 
the system upon the degrees of comparison above estab- 
lished, and go to trial on the best grade of comparison 
possible to obtain from the material constituting the 
list of jurors around us. 

Here, then, the honest litigant takes his chances, 
dependent upon the locality in which his cause is tried 
and the material of the jury furnished by that locality 
who try his cause, and not upon the facts, right, law or 
equity upon which he bases his cause a priori. The 
litigant then is compelled to submit to the substitution 
of a comparative degree of purity and intelligence in the 
jury for a verdict, instead of law and equity, which play 
no part in the trial. 

The assumption of grades of comparison in the juries 
being established, what then must be the innumerable 
dangers, errors, and absolute wrongs indigenous to a 
region where a race, not a generation removed from 
the most abject and debasing condition of servitude, 
constitute fifty per cent of the material from which the 
juries are drawn ? 

The establishment of such de medietate juries be- 
coming a necessity under the new regime at once 
emphasizes the degrees of comparison in purity and 
intelligence, and it is plain to be seen that the ulcers 
which infest the trial by jury per se are aggravated to a 
serious malignity. Yet the juries de medictate are 
infinitely preferable to those which are drawn entirely 
from the ranks of the negro, inasmuch as the instances 
are exceedingly rare when the white members of the 


panel, though lafgely in the minority, do not control 
the minds and views of their dark-skinned and less 
intelligent fellow jurors. . 

When, however, the whole array is composed of 
negroes, oft times there not being one of the twelve 
competent to endorse the verdict upon the indictment 
in criminal cases, or upon the declaration in civil suits, 
frequently not one of the twelve being able to decipher 
the written instructions of the court, the most tangled 
web of facts and law, truth and falsehood, direct and 
circumstantial evidence is woven, startling to the court 
and bar, but fatal to the interests of law and justice. 
Apart from the intelligence of the negro juror, and 
granted his honest intention and disposition, his docility 
of temperament, his deadened moral sensibilities as 
well as his emotional nature render him peculiarly eus- 
ceptible to influences inimical to righteous adjudication. 
Characterized by the long period of servitude which 
he has undergone through generations, moral obligation 
has scarce found a lodgment in his own breast, far less 
expanded to that breadth of comprehenison which 
would fit him to measure out justice to other claimants. 
His absolute ignorance of abstract right dulls his 
comprehension of the fundamental principles of law, 
while it opens the door of his untutored conscience to 
designing fraud and perjury. 

Fortunately the superior element in mixed juries 
dominates, but this fact does not eradicate the evil, 
and should a theory of safety be erected upon such a 
basis, the question might be pertinently asked: ‘* Why 
then fill out the panel with black men ?”’ 

Truly, in this view of the case it could be said we 
have the form but not the substance of trial by jury. 
If the superior and dominant race, as it unquestionably 
does, formulates the verdict, where arises the necessity 
for a combination of colors in the jury-box? It is 
simply reduced -to the perpetration of a fraud to placate 
the black man, and a mockery hidden under meaning- 
less forms. 

With this view of the case we might safely leave the 
system of trial by mixed juries unassailed by any other 
dangers than those which circumvent trial by jury per se 
—dangers of such a general and so patent a character as 
to demand the thoughtful attention of the profoundest 
jurists. 

The objections and perils to the system as it obtains 
in those states of the Union where slavery formerly ex- 
isted unfortunately do not stop here, but are augmented 
to a revolting degree when the color line is distinctly 
and emphatically drawn. 

With all the honest and patriotic exertions of the 
best men to obliterate this line of nature’s impress in 
civil equality, its completion has not been realized in 
the courts, and is not likely to be so long as the ma- 
terial distinction exists. Human effort and human 
reason meet in this instance with an invincible foe 
in race instincts, and no discovered philosophy is strong 
enough to maintain a truce. 

The illustration of this fact is daily witnessed in the 
Southern courts when a white man is being tried for 
killing a negro, or a negro is being tried for killing a 
white man. In the former case the defendant’s counsel 
base all their energy, and resort to all means known in 
criminal law to secure for their client an entire. white 
panel, and vice versa, In the latter case the counsel of 
the negro defendant strives with all known means to fill 
the jury-box with men of his own color. 

Here, then, the color line and race instinct assert 
themselves in misguided form, when the temptation to, 
subterfuge, cunning, chicanery and perjury recruits a 
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phalanx of corruption which obliterate law and justice, 
and turn loose upon the community an army of crimi- 
nals. So true is this, a sharp practitioner can safely 
calculate upon his verdict if he is secure of the color of 
his jury. In other words, skill in selecting a jury is 
paramount to the law and evidence. At this point the 
dullness and want of education, the moral obliquity 
and battered conscience of the negro are made to do duty 
for base purposes, a prey to unscrupulous pettifoggery. 
All practitioners in the criminal code are experienced 
in and recognize the incompetency of one-half the 
venire drawn from the most intelligent communities to 
answer the legal questions as to their qualifications as 
jurors, more particularly relating to the forming and 
expressing of opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the 
defendant on whose case they are called to sit.. How 
few there are who can answer with legal discrimination 
these simple questions, and how few there are who can 
enter the jury-box with minds divested of all prejudice 
in notorious cases which have occupied the attention of 
the communities in which they occur! How few of this 
higher class of jurors separate and sift the testimony or 
overcome their sympathetic natures so far as to segre- 
gate the actual question of the commission of the crime, 
and the penalty which ensues ! 

If this be so in that more intelligent and experienced 
class of the ‘“‘good and lawful men,’’ to how much 
greater a degree do those embarrassments necessarily 
environ the sections where fifty per cent of the jurors 
are negroes, and in some Southern counties even seventy 
five per cent ? 

The evils as stated are in no wise exaggerated—nor 
are they rapidly growing less, though the communities 
in which they predominate most grievously apatheti- 
cally accommodate themselves to what seems without 
remedy. Appalling as is this condition of affairs, the 
popular mind manifests an inertness to the damaging 
results and the prostitution of jurisprudence — dam- 
aging to the moral and mental status of the people. 
It may be said that the existence of appelate courts 
keeps pure and filters the jurisprudence and preserves 
the law from defilement. This is true to a great extent 
but at an onerous cost and oppressive taxation. The 
appellate courts are burdened with causes which have 
been appealed upon grounds of error and informality 
arising in the jury-room, until it would seem by the 
decisions that a sustained verdict is the exception and 
a reversal the rule. 

There is one feature in the trial by jury in the former 
slave-holding states which is honorable and creditable 
to the white race, and it is this: that the rights of the 
freedmen when subjected to trial by white juries, it can 
be truthfully said, have been most religiously observed, 
end that justice has been meted with impartiality and 
honest disregard to color. So true is this, it would ap- 





pear that the white men of the south had awakened to 
a sense of protective care over the feebler colored brother 
when standing together under the egis of justice, while 
the decisions of courts will bear the closest inspection 
and disclose the most scrupulous regards for the rights 
of persons so far as the negro is concerned. 

It may be reasonably inferred that owing to the very 
glaring defects existing in the trial by jury and the un- 
enlightened and heterogeneous nature of the juries 
the courts have exercised a greater amount of caution 
and supervision over trials in order to combat the 
errors and corruptions by which the administration 
of the lawis environed. In this respect the courts have 
done honor to the judicial ermine, sustained the purity 
and dignity of constitutional law, challenging the world 
as an example of fairness’ in discharging the duties of 
this high calling. Not so with the bar. 

Recognizing the fact that flowers of rhetoric or any 
display of forensic eloquence would be but ‘‘caviare to 
the general,’’ pearls thrown before the swine which con- 
stitute the illiterate and mentally-befogged jurymen, 
whose opinions are to be biased by that character of 
argument which can pierce the dullest comprehension ; 
recognizing that the class of litigants that crowd the 
halls of justice with their petty squabbles over a con- 
tested pig or a mule of dubious ownership must be 
dealt with according to the demands of the day of small 
things. Too many of the legal fraternity have come to 
regard the noble profession of the law simply as a 
money-making trade, and, to a criminal extent, have 
fallen into the error of accommodating their views and 
adjusting their plans of procedure to the degrading 
necessities of courts in which the evil admixture of 
ignorance and cupidity alarmingly prevails. 

So far from exerting any effort to mold that raw 
material into a truer conception of its grave responsi- 
bilities as sworn and empaneled juries, they too often 
use them simply as corrupt means to achieve corrupter 
ends. Offences must come, but woe be to him by whom 
they come ; and aloft sits Justice, happily blindfold, else 
the sight of her temple defiled by the corruption and 
ignorance of money-getters and their tools would affright 
her startled soul. 

And now cui bono? 

We have undertaken to demonstrate that the jury 
system, as it now exists in the South, is fatal to the 
proper administration of law and equity—only this and 
nothing more ; but recent events in the Northern city 
of Cincinnati would seem to indicate that the system, 
as it exists in other sections of the country, is not 
without its shortcomings. He who discovers an ail- 
ment is not always the one most skilfull with a remedy. 
To the healing power of time and the wise doctors of 
law in the land, we leave the issue. 


DoveLtas WALWORTH. 








THE EASTER LILY. 


(The real ‘‘ Easter Lily’’ came originally from Bermuda.) 


Borne from its island home away 
To climes remote and chilly, 

It blooms in many a land to-day, 
The fragrant Easter Lily. 


Its petals—pure as Asphode!— 
Its heart of gold imprison ; 
The chosen emblem, new to tell, 

‘*The Lord, indeed, is risen !’’ 


Sweet token of our Faith and Love, 
Tho’ mold its rootlets prison ; 
Its flowers rise to light above, 
As Christ the Lord hath risen. 


Anna L. Lear. 





THE HOUSEHOLD—FOR ONCE. 


“Do have everything just lovely for once!’ implored 
Grace, in a tone that to my ears conveyed all the repressed 
impatience and inward revulsion with which an ardent 
girl submits to the denials of a narrow life. 

This was the situation: Esther, the elder of my two 
girls, was an artist. She was an artist by birth and 
natural selection, pictorial and vivid in all her personal 
expression as well as in the reflex action of her percep- 
tions. She saw pictures and made pictures wherever she 
went. Her intense life and delight in the outward—in 
form and color and the manifestation of humanity as apart 
from other sources of human interest—were consistent 
with a deep-rooted and steadfast character. She had from 
childhood a great persistence and quiet power of work 
that wore out obstacles as inflexibly as a diamond cuts 
glass. Not to tell the story of her growth and choice of 
work, she had been for six years painting in a city studio, 
maintaining herself and more, while I with my dear 
Grace and my two young boys kept a quiet country home 
to which she came back for her summer holidays? 

Esther had known a hard struggle—the struggle of her 
life. It was the new woman’s enigma—the doubt and 
perplexity which crowd upon a woman, who, with a real 
work to do and in full consecration to that work, hears 
herself called also by the tenor-sweet voice of love. ‘‘God 
must have made room ; surely a woman’s life may have 
breadth enough for all,’’ she had said at last, and so, after 
two years of holding the balance, Esther was to be mar- 
ried. ‘‘I cannot come before June 10,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ and 
the day is the 22d; I leave everything to you; make what 
simple arrangements you think best.”’ 

A bride with twelve days devoted to preparation! And 
at least six of those twelve would be given up to absolute 
rest, lying in a darkened room, or in a hammock under a 
dense tree, or sitting under the bridge with her feet in 
the brook! This we knew by previous experience. ‘It 
is just as well,’’ said Grace at last with a sigh; ‘“‘ we 
mustn’t let her see or know any of the small worries—but 


do !’ she exclaimed again—‘‘do have things lovely, just 
for once !”’ 


So this was my task. To plan a simple country wed- 
ding that should satisfy the most exacting taste within 
thirty days, and depending chiefly upon our own skill and 
fertility of resource. 

“‘Make everything go with a light touch,”’ Grace said. 
“You don’t want too much meaning in things for emo- 


tional occasions. 
the best.’’ 

So we made that our ideal—lightness ; delicacy of taste 
and fancy, and as little sentiment as possible. 


It will be hard enough to keep up at 


Brides, charming as they always are, do sometimes look 
a little doll-like. But our picturesque Esther was herself, 
even in a white silk petticoat and gauzy veil and draper- 
ies. She wore a few orange flowers; they suited her 
complexion and her eyes, and their rich perfume did not 
seem foreign to her. The four girlish bridesmaids—from 
Grace to nine-year-old Cousin May—were in height a per- 
fect gradation. They wore filmy blue, deepening through 
four pale tints, until the two little brothers, who were 
pages, were reached, in dark-blue velvet tunics and col- 
lars of broad old lace. 

The roses which Grace carried were almost cream- 
white ; those of the others deepened in color like their 
dresses to the flame-like orange of la Capucine. 

There was a good deal of white-and-gold—a little blue 
where the bridesmaids were—and as much pink ; for the 
chief masses of flowers were all of the laurel. The stair- 
case, which in my cottage stands with its broadside to 
the entrance, was banked up with it to its entire height, 
and there were great anchors over the doors. The laurel 
bears such cumulation better than most flowers, from 
having so much of the sculpturesque character. Esther’s 
pictures, of which the house is full, were all extra framed 
in gilt rods, wound and fastened with white satin ribbon, 
with a handful of white or yellow roses tied in across a 
corner. 

The dining-room had only maiden-hair fern and great 
loose pyramids of meadow-lilies. The table was dressed 
with roses—a solid bank of white, with mingled yellows 
in baskets. We were careful about color in all its ar- 
rangements. The china was plain white, but of the thin- 
nest quality, so that the jellies and creams made it as 
opaline as a flicker’s egg. Grace covered a dozen of the 
dainty, light baskets which florists use with her liquid- 
gold paint; in these, upon a damask napkin, the cake was 
served. The fruit was bananas and white grapes. 

Even the maids wore buff cotton gowns and white 
aprons, with wedding-favors in their buttonholes. 

The ‘‘ carpet,’’ laid down from the door to the carriage 
and at the church gate, was of white linen, with a 
bold yellow border—Grace’s work. 

And so, with a dash of festive brightness, we gave our 
darling to the deepening joys and cares of a new ex- 


perience. D. H. R. Goopae. 


Darnty DIsHEs. 


THERE comes a time in the experience of every house- 
keeper when she feels as the murmuring Israelites did in 
the wildnerness. Her ‘‘soul loathes”’ the well-tried 
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recipes that have been her mainstay, and she longs for 
something, that if not really more delicious than her own 
familiar preparations, will seem so by reason of its novelty. 
This thought crossed my mind while turning over the 
yellow pages of a manuscript cookery-book, for thirty 
years the cade mecum of a most accomplished housewife. 
I remembered the tempting dishes that always followed a 
consultation of this oracle, and wondered if a few of its 
words of wisdom might not be welcome to some per- 
plexed woman, to whom they would be at least a new 
version of the old story. 

Frogs’ legs, although sold in the markets of the larger 
cities, are as yet eaten only by epicures, who pronounce 
them infinitely superior to spring-chicken. It is safe to 
say that there is still a prejudice against them in ordinary 
minds. The first dish on my list has nothing in common 
with these delicacies save the suggestion of its name. 


Toap IN THE HOLE is an old English recipe that may have 
delighted the heart of Sir Roger de Coverly, and exercised the 
talent of his cook. Take two pounds of tender beef-steak, cut 
it into rather thick pieces about four inches long, sprinkle over 
them a little pepper and salt. Put a peice of butter in a pan 
over a quick fire, drop them in and brown without thoroughly 
cocking them. Butter a pudding-dish and place the meat in it ; 
put a little boiling water in the frying pan and pour the result- 
ing brown gravy into the dish, flavoring with a teaspoonful of 
catsup. Prepare a batter of one pint of milk; two eggs well 
beaten; and six even tablespoonfuls of flour, smoothy rubbed up 
with a little milk. Pour this gently over the meat and bake for 
one hour. This makes a pleasant change when one is tired of 
beef-steak cooked in the ordinary way. 


To an enthusiastic cook a new pudding is as dear and 
delightful as a new bonnet is to most feminine hearts, and 


MANCHESTER PUDDING merely requiries to be known to be 
duly appreciated. It will soon be loved for its own sake. Pour 
one quart of boiling,milk over three quarters of a pound of bread 
crumbs ; add six tablespooufuls of sugar; one tablespoonful of 
butter; three eggs, well beaten ; and halfa teaspoonful of extract 
of vanilla. Put two cups of strawberry, raspberry or peach jam 
into a mold, pour in the batter and steam fortwo hours. Cover 
the mold while steaming. Ambrosia may have been all very 
well in its way, but the gods never tasted a Manchester pudding 
or it would have been eclipsed in Olympus. 


Our grandmothers as a rule dined early, and to them 
tea was a meal of serious importance not to be treated 
with indifference or amply provided for by a few slices 
of thin bread and butter. Tea cakes were their glory 
aud their pride, and chief among them was 


SaLLy Lunn, named after some forgotten worthy, who, no 
doubt, made it to perfection. The recipe says briefly : one quart 
of milk, a quarter of a pound of butter, four eggs, a teacupful 
of yeast, a little salt, enough flour to make a stiff batter. The 
secret of success was to mix it immediately after breakfast, to 
have the batter as stiff as it could be stirred with a spoon, and 
to put it at once into the pans in which it was to be baked, 
letting it rise at its leisure beside the fire until it was put in the 
oven in time to bake for tea. 


ORANGE CakE is not as substantial as its predecessor, but it 
is equally delicious in a different way. Take two cups of sugar, 
two cups of flour, half a cup of water, the yolks of five and the 
whites of three eggs, the juice and grated rind of one orange, 
and a small pinch of salt. Beat the whites to a stiff froth ; add 
the sugar, then the yolks, previously well beaten, then the flour, 
and last the orange. Bake in three tins. The cup used for 
measuring must be a small one. When taken from the oven, 
spread between and on top of the cakes a frosting made with the 
whites of two eggs, the grated pee] and juice of one orange, and 
enough of sugar to make it the consistency of ordinary frosting. 
This cake was made for a five o’clock kettledrum in Ireland not 
long since, and called forth many apparently sincere compli- 
ments to American cookery; it ought to be not less highly 
esteemed in the land of its birth. 


ELIzaBRTH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 








WEDDING-LUNCH. 
MENU, 


Bouillon. 
Roast Duck. Roast Chicken. 
Game Pie. 

Sandwiches of Potted Ham, Veal, and Salmon. 
Salads of Lobster and Chicken, with Blanched Lettuce. 
Bride’s Cake. 

Angel, Almond, Orange, Pound, and Ribbon Cake. 
Creams, Jellies, and Candied Fruits. 
Bananas and Malaga Grapes. 


BovILLon.—Two forms of this are used—the one a beef-tea 
made in the proportion of g pint of water to each pound of 
beef; the other the form for clear soup, a most excellent rule 
for which is Mrs. Henderson’s, in her ‘‘ Practical Cooking and 
Dinner-Giving ’’: One beef-bone, about two pounds ; one chicken, 
no matter how old or tough; half a pound of lean ham; one 
onion; two sprigs of parsley; half a carrot; half a parsnip; 
a stalk of celery, if in season; three cloves ; two teaspoonfuls 
of salt; half a one of pepper ; one gallon of cold water. Boil 
the beef, ham and chicken very slowly for five hours. In the 
last one, fry the onion in a little butter, and add it with the 
other vegetables and seasoning. Strain the soup into an earthen 
bowl or jar, and let it stand in a cold place all night. In the 
morning remove the cake of fat from the top; take out the 
jelly, avoiding the settlings, and stir into it the slightly beaten 
whites of two eggs with the shells. Boil yuickly for half a 
minute; then, placing the kettle on the hearth, skim off care- 
fully all the scum and whites of the eggs from the top, not stir- 
ring the soup itself. Pass it then through a jelly-bag, when it 
should be quite clear. The soup may then be put aside and re- 
heated just before serving. 


Roast Ducks.—Clean the ducks very carefully, and wash 
lightly and quickly in cold water. Mince an onion fine; add 
half a teaspoonful of powdered sage, one of salt, and half a 
one of pepper, a spoonful of butter melted, and a pint or 
more of bread crumbs. Sew up the ducks; pour a cup of boil- 
ing water over them as they are put in the pan; cover them for 
the first half hour, and afterward baste freely till done, about 
one hour being required. 


Roast CuHIcKENS.—Make a stuffing like that of ducks, omit- 
ting onion and sage, and substituting a teaspoonful of summer- 
savory or thyme. Baste freely, and roast fifteen minutes to the 
pound. 


Game Pre.—Stew your game in rich beef soup-stock with a 
little bacon cut in thin slices. When tender put in an earthen 
pan, season with cayenne and a dash of onion, and cover with 
rich pastry; brown slightly. This is excellent for venison or 
rabbits ; for quail or other birds omit the bacon and onion, and 
put a thin slice of veal at the bottom of the dish. 


PottEp SaLMon.—Remove the bones from a two pound can 
of salmon, drain it, and pound in a mortar to a smooth paste. 
Heat in a stew-pan setin boiling water ; add a quarter of a pound 
best butter; a teaspoonful essence of anchovy, a saltspoonful 
of cayenne; a teaspoonful of Tarragon vinegar; and a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered mace. Stir as it cools to a smooth paste. 


Pottep Ham may be bought in small cans, or made at home, 
by first chopping carefully boiled ham, say two pounds, and 
then pounding in a mortar. Fine chopping will answer nearly 
as well for sandwiches. Season as for salmon, omitting the 
mace. If desired let mixture be half veal. 


Ourve’s Fruit Cake.—(Named from a slave-woman and 
famous cook of a century ago in New England). Beat to a 
cream twoand one-half pounds butter with three pounds sugar ; 
add thirty eggs well beaten, whites and yolks separately ; three 
and one-half pounds sifted flour; four pounds stoned raisins ; 
four pounds Zante currants; one and three-quarter pounds citron, 
sliced small; one ounce ground mace; one ounce cinnamon ; 
one-half ounce cloves; three nutmegs; one gill brandy ; one 
gill sherry ; and a little carameled sugar. Put several layers of 
paper in the pan, and bake very slowly ; long, slow baking be- 
ing essential if the cake is to be very dark and rich. Marion 
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Harland, Miss Parloa, or ‘“‘ The Easiest Way in Housekeeping 
and Cooking,’’ furnish rules for all the cakes, creams, etc., given 


in the menu. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** We want our grandmother’s Indian pudding, dear Household, but 
find nothing that has the old flavor. Can you help us toa rule? 
‘*P, M. B., Austin, Texas,’’ 

Here is a rule which can be depended upon. Our grand- 
mothers substituted good molasses for sugar, and the editor 
still prefers it : ‘* Boil three pints of sweet milk, and, while hot, 
stir into it one pint of yellow corn meal, one teacupful of sugar, 
one heaping teaspoonful of alspice, one half teaspoonful of gin- 
ger, and one half teaspoonful of salt. Thin the pudding with 
cold milk to the consistency of thick cream. Have ready a but- 
tered pudding-dish, pour into it the pudding, and strew bits of 
butter over the top. Bake this pudding three hours. It is 
important that it be baked the full time to make it jelly.” 

The following letter tells its own story, and holds a suggestion for 
another method in ‘*‘ What To Do.’* 

“TI always read the ‘What To Do Club’ at my first sitting 
after the arrival of Ta& ConTINENT. The following from my 
friend, Sarah Everett, came with the last number, and is so pat 
I want to send it to you. She lives near the beach at Santa 
Monica, the ‘ Newport of the Pacific.’ She says: ‘I did not 
know how I should pay my rent these two months. But Mrs. 
Ross saw one of the large books of sea-moss Mrs. Bishop had 
prepared, and asked me if I could do one for her. I told her I 
should be very glad to, though I never had ; so I prepared forty 
pages, 9x12, and was entirely successful—even Mrs. Bishop said. 
Then she had me make a smaller one for $1.40. Two Eastern 
ladies, happening in just as each was finished, wished for one 
‘just as pretty as you can make it, and ask whatever you 
please.’’ Thus, you see, I have been very busy. The moss was 
mostly pressed in the spring, I wondering if I should ever use it. 
Perhaps I shall make mottoes, horseshoes, and other ornamental 
devices as I am able.’ 

‘* A little useful out-door work always had a charm for me. 
Last year and this an asparagus bed has been my hobby. I 
shall bunch up the young plants in fifties and hundreds, to sell 
to the nurserymen, and have from the old bed nice large stocks 
to sell, besides supplying our own table and giving a tempting 
morsel to the sick. When we have plenty of asparagus we don’t 
care much for meat. Last summer I helped my Cincinnatus out 
with the sweet potatoes, when he had been sick. In the spring 
the potatoes are layered in beds, made warm with manure. They 
soon send up shoots, that we take off without disturbing the 
potatoes as soon as they get to be three or four inches high. 
These we heal in to harden, and till the ground gets warm, and 

frosts are past. The ground is made up in ridges, to catch the 
sunshine and moisture. The plants are set on top, with a pres- 
sure of the fists that leaves a little cup. If the sun is hot, and 
winds are dry, into this we pour a pint of water, and feel pretty 
sure of a crop larger than Irish potatoes would yield. (In our 
rainless summers we have to send little rills from our irrigating 
ditch down the rows every three weeks, and keep cultivating. ) 
Last year I made several hundred pounds of raisins and enjoyed 
the work. Lately I have investigated the raising of capers for 
pickling, and think it would be pleasant and profitable work for 
women and children. 
** Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal.’ 


Can rubber rings from fruit-cans be restored, if hardened, 
and how ? L. N. C., Philadelphia. 


The Boston Journal of Chemistry answers the question : 


“They can be restored to a normal condition usually by letting 
them lie in water in which you have put a little ammonia. 
Mix in this proportion: one part ammonia and two parts 
water. Sometimes they do not need to lie in this more than five 
minutes ; but frequently a half-hour is needed to restore their 
elasticity.’’ 

**I want the ideal fish-ball, eaten only a few times in my life and 
then at New England tables. Is it a delusion, as it certainly has proved 
@ snare toall outside of that charmed circle? Do help us and receive the 
undying gratitude of M. D., Baltimore, Md.*’ 


Half a dozen methods bring each a good result, but here is 
one used in the Boston Cooking School and sure to succeed. To 
make them, use one pint of raw potatoes cut in pieces, and one 
cup of cooked and flaked salt fish. Put them on together to 
boil, and cook until the potatoes are tender ; draw off the water, 
and mash with a perforated potato masher, beating the potato 
and fish well together ; add one tablespoonful of butter, one 
quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper and one egg; beat again 
thoroughly until the ingredients are well mixed, and the whole 
is smooth and fine as velvet. Shape on the spoon into small 
balls and put into the frying basket, which has previously been 
dipped in the hot lard to keep the balls from sticking to it ; do 
not let the balls touch one another, as the entire surface must 
be browned. Have the fat so hot that a bit of bread will 
brown while you are counting forty, plunge the basket in and 
remove as soon as the fish-balls are brown, drain well by shaking 
the basket lightly over the fat, until nothing more can be shaken 
from it, set the fish-balls into a pan lined with a thin brown paper, 
and set into the hot closet until the rest are cooked and all 
perfectly dry. You will have a breakfast dish that is fit *‘ to set 
before the king.’’ It is not much trouble, either—no more than 
cooking the ingredients separately and shaping them by hand. 
The beating is the most particular part of the whole task, as 
that makes them light and puffy. 

‘*SomE oil-paintings have been badly fly-specked, and are otherwise 
soiled. What would The Household recommend as the best method of 
cleansing ? **B. C. N., Germantown. Pa.’*’ 

The same friendly authority answers: ‘‘ Remove the frame, 
and dust the surface with brush or feather, after which pass a 
sponge moistened in spring-water over it. Cover the picture 
next with a shaving-soap lather, which does not easily dry, and 
in ten minutes wash off again with a brush and as little water 
as necessary. When dry, rub with a clean rag moistened in 
nitro-benzine or artificial oil of bitter almonds, substituting a 
fresh rag occasionally, and not desisting from the process as 
long as the rags get dirty. Treatment with fine olive-oil, and 
afterward with a quick-drying varnish, will revive the colors if 
dull.” 


At the time of replying to ‘‘ H. M. P.,’’ Morristown, N. J., in 
No. 101 in regard to Cooking Schools, the editor was not aware 
that Miss Parloa was giving anything more than a short course 
of private lessons, but has since learned that the work is much 
more extended, embracing demonstration as well as private les- 
sons. Miss Parloa is one of the chief authorities in this field, 
her work on marketing especially being the only trustworthy 
one we have, and having already been drawn upon for these 
columns, as has been mentioned once or twice. The address of 
the schoo! is 222 East 17th street, New York. 








Let them go by, the hurts, the doubts, the strife ; 
I can sit here and care not for them now. 
Dreaming beside the glittering wave of life 
Once more—I know not how. 


There is a murmur in my heart. I hear 
Faint, oh, so faint ! some air I used to sing ; 

It stirs my sense, and odors sweet and dear 
The meadow breezes bring. 





ENONE. 






Just thus did once the quiet twilight fade 
Over the fields and happy homes of men, 

While one bird sang as now, piercing the shade 
Long since—I know not when. ° 


And then the darkness came, and I alone 
Remained to wrestle with my fate. 
Divine Znone! first and best, my own, 
Was true as heaven—I know it now, too late! 
ALBERT Ross WALKER. 











































































































































































































THOSE OF OUR READERS WHO HAVE JUDGE 
TOURGEE’S PETITIONS IN HAND, ON THE SUBJECT 
OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, SHOULD LOSE NO TIME 
IN CIRCULATING THEM FOR SIGNATURES AND RE- 
TURNING THEM TO THIS OFFICE. JUST NOW THERE 
SEEMS TO BE A FEVER OF ANXIETY IN THE MINDS 
OF OUR CONGRESSMEN, INCLINING THEM TO MAKE 
A SHOW OF REDEEMING THE NEGLIGENCE OF THE 
PAST BY SQUANDERING THE CHANCES OF THE PRES- 
ENT. 

The bill which has been under discussion in the 
Senate proposes to throw money into state treasuries, 
to be appropriated and applied by state legislation. It 
is a system altogether vicious and dangerous, under the 
most favorable circumstances, and especially absurd 
and ridiculous when we consider the condition of affairs 
at the South. While we have steadily opposed inter- 
fering with the state systems of education, yet it must 
be apparent to any one that a fund distributed on the 
plan proposed by Judge Tourgée would yield ten times 
the good resulis that would follow from the other sys- 
tem, and with infinitely greater certainty. The one is 
merely a bid for slothfulness and chicanery. The other 
would be a stimulus to every citizen in every school- 
district of the South. Besides that, it should not be 
forgotten that this direct and beneficent relation to the 
general government, which is an element of the plan 
proposed by Judge Tourgée, will do very much to cure 
that false and mistaken notion which the Southern man 
has of the nation. Hitherto he has regarded the gen- 
eral government as a vague and somewhat inimical 
obstruction! This system of putting a check into the 
hands of every teacher, and sending the fund directly 
to every school-house, will do a great deal to cure this, 
and give to the nation something of the devotion the 
Southern man has heretofore given solely to his state. 
The moral value of this plan, as well as its peculiar 
economy, must certainly make it especially important 
that it should not be superseded, and the opportunity 
destroyed, by the adoption of a measure which only a 
miracle could render anything like as efficient in pro- 
ducing desirable results. We have already a vast num- 
ber of petitions returned with signatures. More are 


called for every day, and we feel satisfied that our. 


estimate of the sentiment of the Northern people was 
below the limit rather than above it. Instead of one 
million names, we now expect the petition to receive 
two million signatures before the first day of June! 


* 
*% 


THE many who have smiled blandly at the energy of 
Mr. Ruskin’s invectives against the spoilers of natural 
beauty are beginning to believe that he may have been 
more nearly right than any one has been able to believe. 
The destruction of one after another of the lovely 
English valleys has at last aroused public attention, 
and the Spectator sends up a wail over a discovery of 
even worse possibilities for the Lake District, but re- 
joices also in the fact, that: ‘‘ Luckily for England, in 
some quarters men are more on the alert to challenge 
the intention of railway enterprise... Thus, we have a 
Permanent Lake District Defense Society, originally 
formed with his Royal Highness the late Duke of 
— at its head, and a backing of the most influ- 
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ential names in the state and in literature and science 
of to-day. Encouraged by their successful combina- 
tions and vigilance, a similar Defense Society has 
been formed in Yorkshire, under the title of the Ays- 
garth and Wensleydale Defense Society. As emergen- 
cies arise, similar societies will arise also; and it is 
to be hoped that before long a powerful combination of 
these into a single body will be effected, which shail be 
so fully represented in the legislature as to prevent 
the possibility of such attacks upon national scenery 
and the cherished haunts of holiday-seekers as have 
occurred at Aysgarth, and have been repeated in lonely 
Ennerdale.”’ It has taken many years to reach this point, 
and many more will be required to undo the effects of the 
utter negligence and indifference of a generation that 
has learned to ignore all blemish or disregard of fitness. 
It is in the opening pages of the ‘‘ Crown of Wild Olive” 
that, after a wonderful description of what human neg- 
ligence had done to foul and deform English water- 
courses, that the writer added witha feeling that he 
who reads must share with him: ‘‘ Half a dozen men 
with one day’s work could cleanse those pools, and 
trim the flowers about their banks, and make every 
breath of summer air above them rich with cool balm, 
and every glittering wave medicinal, as if it ran, 
troubled of angels, from the porch of Bethesda. But 
that day’s work is never given, nor will be; nor will 
any joy be possible to heart of man for evermore about 
those wells of English waters.’ Many ‘‘ Defense Socie- 
ties’? must work before such wrong can be undone, 
and their labor is quite as necessary for America as for 
England, though as yet we have not come to the point 
of more than a faint and occasional remonstrance. 


The Popular Choice, 
To the Editor of THE CONTINENT. 

Srr—Last fall I subscribed to THE CONTINENT. I 
have read it thoroughly ever since, and yet have the 
first reason to find for dissatisfaction therewith. In a 
position where I have had more or less to do with the 
public, both East and West, I know how far a little 
word, even from one unknown and without influence, 
goes toward brightening one up and adding new energy 
to one’s labors. 

With especially deep interest have I watched for your 
views on the education question, current politics, and 
the coming Presidential election and preceding conven- 
tions. Following your argument and questions, with 


‘their answers, as given in the number for March 19th, 


I cannot see (but then I’m no politician, in the modern 
use of the term) why Mr. Lincoln is not the man for the 
head of the ticket. The one who would be least likely 
to excite question and opposition as the first, the 
almost universal, choice of the party for the second 
place, who would be so likely to carry victory to the 
Republican camp, in an especially critical period of its 
existence ? Having brought that victory about, who 
would be so likely to bring about the triumph of right, 
as especially related to the now unobtainable Republi- 
can majority of the South? Quiet, unassuming, with 
all the sterling integrity of his most noble sire, yet with 
a toning down of the rougher features natural to a 
collegian and one brought up in greater refinement, who 
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would make so good a President for all the people, 
regardless of race, politics, sect, or sex ? 

I have always regretted that I had not the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with him. For several months 
I resided not far from him, saw him frequently, and 
yet I knew people who saw him daily who knew not 
who he was. He makes no pretensions. He emphati- 
cally—if interviewers be any criterion—refuses to dis- 
cuss such a probability or possibility as his nomination, 
unless it be in a jocular way. 

But, Mr. Arthur tells us, no one has yet refused the 
Presidency. Is it not natural to conclude that no one is 
likely to? The claim is made for Mr. Arthur that he 
will go out with a clean record ; no scandals or malad- 
ministration, no disturbing elements to be regretted. 
This is well; succeeding as he did, under such embar- 
rassing circumstances, with the affiliations he was 
thought to have, for one, an humble voter and citizen, 
I am proud that he has done so nobly. He has done 
much to merit the nomination, but is he the man who 
will carry the party to victory? Is he the man who 
will use the energy and force that may be necessary to 
root out some few ulcers that disfigure the party record, 
and to restore to their full citizenship those who are 
now as thoroughly disfranchised by terrorism as they 
were in the ante-bellum days ? 

Logan, General Sherman, Edmunds and Blaine are 
grand names; in field or in forum they have made a 
bright and glorious mark, entitling them to great con- 
sideration from all the people; but is either of them the 
man who can bring the desired victory? Is not the 
head of the ticket the grand object ? Who were more 
loud in their denunciation of President Arthur in 1880 
than certain Republicans, and they were not all ‘‘ half- 
breeds,” either? If the ‘‘head of the ticket’ carried 
Mr. Arthur in, surely the vigorous, energetic, well- 
liked Lincoln might as assuredly carry one who is likely 
to be nominated less as a sop to some faction than was 
the case in ’80. 

In a word, is it not time for every Republican to lay 
aside the bitterness of faction and personal dislike and 
rally to the support of a ticket with the noble Lincoln 
at its head, and a man of equal energy and intelligence 
and worth to aid, instead of a nonentity liable to prove 
more of a drawback ? 

An experiment like that of ’80 might not always 
prove so successful, Tyler, Fillmore and Johnson seem 
to be the rule, Arthur the exception, a very worthy 
exception, too, as it has come about, but a result that 
the most thoughtless would hardly wish to tempt too 
often, in view of the facts of history. 

A Youne REPUBLICAN. 


OuR readers will be interested to know that the illus- 
trations furnished by Mr. Shirlaw for Mrs. Poole’s 
article on ‘‘ The Arts of Decoration” are from the de- 
signs made for the interior of Mr. D. O. Mills’ house 
in this city. In regard to the friezes from the Bijou 
Theatre, Boston, it should be said, in justice to the 
artist, that they are reproduced directly from the char- 
coal drawings. 


a» 


QUITE a number of the Republican journals, referring 
to Mr. Lincoln as a probable nominee of the Republi- 
can Convention, say the chief objection to his nomina- 
tion is that ‘‘the people know so little about him.” 
The objection to the nomination of some of the other 


candidates proposed is that the people know too much 
about them 


-as Americans, we claim a share of the honor. 


THE reader who in these prolific times waits to hear a 
little about a new book before trying it, is quite surprised 
on taking up ‘‘ John Bull and his Island ’’! to find it 
neither a satire nor a burlesque ; but a book intended 
for genuine information, which, however, has been 
given at times with such humor that the critics have al- 
most lost sight of the instruction. Itis not that thereis 
so much humor, but that what there is of it is so exceed- 
ingly good. The ‘‘hits’’ are all good-natured, the 
author being one to realize that a man or a nation, not 
only has ‘‘les défauts de ses qualités,’’ but *‘ les qualités 
de ses défauts ;”? and that John Bull’s phlegmatic tem- 
perament is not a bad thing when it comes to keeping 
one’s temper before a provoking child, while his very 
greed for money and position makes him industrious 
and enterprising. Moreover, the author not only shows 
England her faults as others see them, but her virtues 
also. When he exclaims with wonder at the fact that 
in England ‘a suitor who should say to a father, ‘ What 
marriage portion shall you give to your daughter ?’ 
would be promptly and ignominiously dismissed from 
the house,” it strikes us, perhaps for the first time, 
what an admirable feature of our social life this is; for, 
He closes 
the book with a quotation from Voltaire to the effect 
that if he had been able to choose his birthplace it would 
have been England (perhaps it was!) and he thinks 
the Queen a most enviable person, with her ‘‘ deep 
attachment of a great nation, the empire of 300,000,000 
souls, the finest royal domain in the world, little or 
nothing to do, complete security, magnificent revenues, 
and not the slightest responsibility.””> The information 
is meant to cover a great deal—the school system, the 
jury system, the family, the church, the Sundays, the 
journalistic plan, the politics, the railroads; while in- 
terspersed are amusing anecdotes and descriptions. ‘‘ If 
these creatures washed,”” he says of English beggars, 
‘*they would die of cold.”” Sometimes, however, a 
story is told which looks as if the writer occasionally 
trusted both to his imagination and to his memory for 
his facts. Thus he tells us: ‘‘ The squire is the magis- 
trate of his parish; he is in the commission of the 
peace.. A poor beggar tried to excuse himself one day 
before his squire by exclaiming, ‘I must live, your 
honor!’ ‘Ido not see the necessity for that,’ replied 
the magistrate, indignant at such presumption.’”” From 
this rendering, as an illustration of English manners 
and habits of thought, it would seem almost as if the 
incident had happened in the writer’s hearing, and as if 
the reply had been made in genuine good faith, whereas 
the story, which is a very old, familiar one, had 
nothing to do with magistrates or beggars originally, 
but had a purely literary significance ; while the reply 
was intended for wit, not ‘indignation at presump- 
tion.” 


Anything so useful as science ought to be capable of 
being made popular ; and, in matter of fact, our most 
distinguished scientists have been able to excite the 
greatest interest in the popular mind by their lectures 
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or essays. When we add to this the saying of Tyndall 
that ‘imagination is the divining-rod of science,’’ 
from the ‘evident fact that Newton would never have 
discovered the law of gravitation from the closest ob- 
servation of falling apples without imagination, we may 
feel that the capabilities of science are not by any 
means limited to the scientific. Mr. Hilton Scribner, 
in his monograph, ‘‘Where Did Life Begin ?’* has 
given us a little book not merely of value to the scien- 
tist, but of interest to the general reader, and of sugges- 
tiveness to the scholar. It is to be noted that his 
subject is where did life begin, not how; with the latter 
question he does not attempt to deal. His inferences 
are that life did not begin all over the globe at once, 
but was confined in its first manifestations to some 
favored locality, and that this favored locality was the 
polar regions. His logic is so simple and clear, his 
facts so interesting, and his literary style so delightful, 
that the reader must be hard to convince who does not 
accept his conclusions. 


THE new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Hans Breitmann’s 
Ballads,”’ lately issued by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, will 
be welcomed by many who know the earlier one only 
through stray quotations. The ballads are fully worthy 
of the best form that can be given them, having their 
value as philological studies as well as wit and wisdom of 
their own. (8vo, pp. 212, $4.00.) 


Way the Marquis of Lorne’s book should go into a 
second edition no reader can determine, but that it has is 
announced by one of the English weeklies, which gives 
also the title of a singular monograph just issued in Lon- 
don, ‘‘ A Cursory History of Swearing.’’ Another book, 
just published by the Longmans, contains curious memoirs 
of some famous London physicians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, under the very inadequate title of 
‘*Gold-headed Cane.”’ 


THE combination of cheapness and excellent printing in 
the neat edition of Rev. A. J. Church’s ‘‘Stories of the 
Old World’’ has seldom been excelled, and we may 
thank Messrs. Ginn & Heath for the fine character and 
quality of this series of classics for children. Mr. 
Church’s work is well known, and the present neat 
volume includes the ‘‘Story of the Argo,” ‘‘ The Story of 
Thebes,’’ ‘‘The Story of Troy,’’ ‘‘The Adventures of 
Ulysses,’’ and ‘‘ The Adventures of ineas.”’ 


THE Current of Chicago, and The Week of Toronto, 
seem to be fully justifying their claim to existence, and 
the latter journal has added various new features in its 
change in editorial management. The contributed articles 
maintain the high standard taken by this journal from the 
first, the able notes of ‘‘ Bystander ’’ (Professor Goldwin 
Smith), of course, being a leading and ever-interesting 
feature. The reception which our Toronto contemporary 
has already met abundantly justifies the belief of its pro- 
jectors—that there is a field for an independent journal 
such as The Week has so far proved itself to be. 


THE Atheneum describes the recently discovered manu- 
script of Kant, which is to be reproduced photographi- 
cally. There is said to be no doubt as to its authenticity. 
It was first mentioned in J. G. Hasse’s ‘‘ Remarkable Say- 
ings of Kant, by one of his Table Companions,” pub- 
lished in 1804, the year in which Kant died. Hasse 
therein refers to the work, which the author had several 
times shown him, and to which he (Kant) had not only 
given the title, ‘‘System of Pure Philosophy,’ but of 
which he spoke as being “his principal work, his chef 
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@ euore,”’ an absolute whole, completing his system, and 
only needing to be properly arranged—an arrangement 
which Kant hoped to have time left him to accomplish. 


Is Hamlet the ‘riddle of the ages,” and is Shakespeare 
smiling quietly in his sleeve at each new attempt at solu- 
tion? It is the turn now of the Rev. George Macdonald, 
whose forte has been anything but criticism, and who 
might have spared his many friends the essay and critical 
notes which he has found it well to give to the world as 
his share in the puzzle attacked by every generation since 
it first took form. They are to accompany the Longman’s 
edition of the first folio, but are not likely to shed any 
new light on a subject only more and more obscured by 
perpetual criticism. 


AntTI-MorMON literature receives another addition in 
‘Apples of Sodom—A Story of Mormon Life.’’ While 
the power which marked many portions of ‘‘The Fate of 
Madame La Tour”’ is lacking, the story reads like a 
record of actual life. It is the experience of a sensitive, 
loving woman, a Mormon by training and conviction, 
whose heart is broken by the practical application of her 
own faith to the case of her husband, who, after. promising 
monogamy, decides upon polygamy ; and, painful as the 
story is, it is delicately and strongly told. (16mo, pp. 322, 
$1.00 ; William W. Williams, Cleveland.) 


Mr. Grorce L. Catiin, formerly well known as a 
paragrapher on the Commercial Advertiser of this city, 
and of late years Consul at Stuttgart, Germany, has pub- 
lished through the press of Konrad Wittwer, of that city, 
a pretty little volume of poems, entitled, ‘‘The Postillion 
of Nagold.”” It embraces a number of other poems, all 
or nearly all of them suggested by life in the picturesque 


and historic Suabian land. The versification is grace- 


ful, and the incidents which the author has woven into 
it betoken an appreciative study of conditions of life 
and character by which he has been surrounded in his 
official home. The foreign type used in the letter-press 
looks strangely to American eyes, and it is perhaps a 
unique incident in the book trade that such a volume 
should have been so successfully prepared for the press 
by compositors whose knowledge of English must have 
been very slender. 


Lorp TENNYSON, in furnishing a correct copy of his 
early sonnet on his university, regrets its impatiently 
critical tone, and that any occasion has arisen for reprint- 
ing it, and adds in a foot-note : ‘‘I have a great affection 
for my old university, and can only regret that this spirit 
of undergraduate irritability against the Cambridge of 
that day ever found its way into print. 


‘Therefore your Halls, your ancient Colleges, 
Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 
Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich carven screens, 
Your doctors, and your proctors, and your deans 
Shall not avail you, when the Day-beam sports 
New-risen o’er awaken’d Albion—No! 

Nor yet your solemn organ-pipes that blow 
Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant courts 
At morn and eve—because your manner sorts 
Not with this age wherefrom ye stand apart— 
Because the lips of little children preach 
Against you, you that do profess to teach 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart.” 


In ‘“‘Vestigia,”” by George Fleming, otherwise Miss 
Fletcher, the author of ‘‘ Kismet,’ and several other suc- 
cessful novels, we have a study of Italian revolutionary 
life in some of its minor aspects, though major must 
be added for the culmination, in which the assassination 
of the kingisattempted. It is Leghorn which affords the 
background for various sketchy yet careful outlines. 
Bernardino de Rossi, the hero; Drea, the old sailor, and 
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Italia, the daughter, whose love and devotion are the 
pleasantest element in the stormy and uncomfortable 
little book, beginning in a small tragedy and ending in a 
large one. The people are all singularly distinct and 
alive, and the advance in power of description is a marked 
one, while the moral is as obvious as the most exacting 
moralist could demand. Nevertheless, the reader is un- 
happy at every page, and lays down the book with a sigh 
of relief, the question arising if everyday life does not 
afford material enough for sighs, without this sustained 
drawing upon sympathies already sufficiently taxed. 
(16mo, pp. 288, $1.25; Roberts Bros.) 


CaMPING out has never had a more charming and 
seductive advocate than the pretty book in which Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Silverado Squatters’’ has 
found a home. It will win more readers in its preseut 
setting than it gained when running as a short serial in 
the pages of the Century, where, for some reason, it failed 
to show its real attraction. It is a booklet only, properly 
speaking—a mere rivulet of prose in a plain of page ; but 
it is very delightful prose, filled with touches of unex- 
pected and glancing humor, and with a nice sense of the 
situation in all its phases. It is the camping out of the 
tired worker that is in question, where rest and change 
are the chief points, and the light labor is a means toward 
both. The invincible good humor of the campers under 
some serious and continuous vexations, is a lesson to all 
who have grumbled in like state, and there is a pic- 
turesque flavor which makes every incident and accident 
of the experience plain to see, and will act as motive 
power in drawing many into the same condition when the 
days for summer rest areupon us. (16mo, pp. 287, $1.25 ; 
Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


Amone the most delightful of late books of travel is 
Mrs. Caroline C. Leighton’s ‘‘ Life at Puget Sound,’’ with 
sketches of travel in Washington Territory, British 
Columbia, Oregon and California. Mrs. Leighton sailed 
for the Pacific Coast just after the close of the war, with 
her husband, a naval officer. During sixteen years of 
wanderings she was a capital observer, as she is now a 
graphic narrator, of that wild life of which we know so 
little. Many of the journeys which our heroine and her 
husband undertook were made in canoes, on foot, or in 
emigrant wagons, and her descriptions have an air of veri- 
similitude only attained by one born to be a traveler. 
The author’s personality is always discerned in pages 
fresh, sparkling, and untamed as the wonderful new 
world through which she leads us, peopled by Indians, 
sailors, or miners, or it may be through vast solitudes 
which only wild beasts inhabit. The picturesque inci- 
dents of her shipwreck in the Caribbean Sea, and of her 
meeting with Indian tribes who had never seen a white 
woman before, and who regarded her as a supernatural 
being, are well told. In fact the style is as natural and 
easy as if the story were a series of home-letters, where 
the artless writer forgets there is a wide circle of listeners 
to weigh her words and question her statements. That 
her observations are close and trustworthy, we have the 
testimony of a veteran author and critic, who says of 
Mrs. Leighton’s work: ‘‘In all my reading, I have met 
only one mind so quick and true to observe as hers, and 
that was the mind of Charles Darwin,” adding that her 
narrative ought to stand side by side with that of the five 
years’ voyaging of the Beagle. The late completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the interest centering about 
that vast inland sea known as Puget Sound, renders any 
accurate work on that section of the country a welcome 
addition to our store of knowledge. (16mo, pp. 258, 
$1.50; Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


A PLEASANT sketch of Francis Marion Crawford, one 
of the most promising of the younger school of novelists, 
1s given in the Sunday edition of the Boston Herald, which, 


by-the-way, is one of the most carefully edited and read- 
able journals of the day. A portion of the material was 
furnished by Mr. Crawford himself, who writes : ‘‘ What 
I most desire, should you write of me, is that I may at 
once be stamped as an American. I do not wish to 

my career by conveying the impression that I would 
wish to have been English or European. I am, and hope 
and purpose always to remain, a thorough believer in my 
country and my countrymen, even though I may hope to 
help the movement, now so rapidly advancing, toward a 
better standard of taste. Wherever that ‘ better stand- 
ard’ is, I do assure you it is not to be found in England, 
nor to be acquired by an imitation of the English.” 
In this respect our author’s views are evidently of a deter- 
mined nature, and in an era of Anglomania it may be well 
to make a brief extract from the same letter, touching 
slightly on journalism... ‘‘I must say,” he writes, “that 
I am diffident about having anything written about 
myself. I am probably the youngest American novelist 
in years, as I certainly am the youngest in order of 
appearance. It is but a twelvemonth since ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ 
saw the light and I am only twenty-nine years of age. 
But if anything is to be written, I am highly gratified, not 
to say flattered, that it should appear in a paper of such 
importance as the Boston Herald—doubly glad, perhaps, 
because the Herald is an American journal, and not an 
English one, like some of its contemporaries in the United 
States.”’ Decidedly American as Mr. Crawford’s sympa- 
thies may be, his subjects thus far have been quite outside 
of American life, and the author of the article adds very 
justly: ‘‘ As for the themes of his accumulating tales, he 
naturally chooses for his pen that subject matter with 
which he is most thoroughly acquainted, and if, although 
an American novelist, we cannot claim him as a writer 
upon American life, it is because his knowledge of that 
life is not so far-reaching as his sympathies with it, and 
we must be content meanwhile to contemplate the para- 
doxical situation wherein he evinces his love for his coun- 


try by living and working several thousands of miles away 
from it.’’ 
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THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT A& 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. 


March 6.—General James K. Moorhead, a prominent manu- 
facturer and politician, of Pittsburg, Pa., died in that city, 


aged 78. 


March 7.—A package handed in at the-railway parcel office at 
Lyons, and addressed ‘“‘ Comte de Paris, at his hotel, Rue Va- 
renne, Paris,’’ was found on examination to be a flat metal box, 
containing a clock movement and a quantity of dynamite. 


March 8.—The last spike of the Mexican Central Railroad 
was driven six miles from Fresnillo, in the State of Zacatecas, 
completing unbroken railroad communication between the City 
of Mexico and the Rio Grande. 


March 10.—Robert Small, colored, was nominated for Con- 
gress by the Republicans of the Seventh South Carolina District 
on the 10th inst., to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Mackey’s 
death. The nomination is equivalent to an election.——Right 
Rey. Robert Harper Clarkson, Episcopal Bishop of Nebraska, 
died at Omaha on the 10th inst., aged 58.——Advices from Ton- 
quin report that the French, advancing upon Bac-Ninh from 
Haidzuong, had a successful engagement with the enemy, anda 
dispatch from Hong-Kong says a report is current there to the 
effect that General Millot opened cannonade upon Bac-Ninh. 
——Advices from Canton report that the Chinese preparations 
for war are increasing. Vast stores of arms and munitions are 


.being prepared, and all signs indicate a prolonged war. The 


populace as yet show no hostility to foreigners. 


March 11.—The Mexican Treaty was ratified in executive 
session by the United States Senate by a vote of 41 to 20.— 
The Treaty of Peace between Peru and Chili has been ratified by 
the Constituent Assembly at Lima.——Oxford University has 
decided to grant women the same examination as is given to 
men.——A bill has passed the Parliament at Queensland, 
Australia, restricting Chinese immigration. 


March 12.—Solomon Shapira, the antiquarian, who recently 
attempted to palm off a bogus manuscript copy of Deuteronamy 
to the British Museum, committed suicide at Rotterdam. 


March 13.—Osman Digma’s forces in the Soudan were 
thoroughly routed by the British troops under General Graham. 
Seventy of the British were killed and one hundred wounded: 
The loss of the Arabs could not be ascertained.——A terrible 
explosion took place in a coal mine at Pocahontas, Va. One 
hundred. and fifty miners were imprisoned in the pit, and not 
one escaped. 


March 15.—Blanchard Jerrold, the English author, editor and 
dramatist—a son of Douglas Jerrold—died in London, aged 
fifty-eight. 

March 17.—Governor Cleveland, of New York, approved the 
Roosevelt bill giving the mayor of New York City the power of 
appointment without confirmation by the board of aldermen.—— 


Richard Hengist Horne, a distinguished English critic and. 


author, died in London, aged eighty-one. 


March 18.—In the German Reichstag the president announced 
the reception of a resolution of condolence at the death of Herr 
Lasker from the Cincinnati Gymnastic Society. He stated that 
he would express the thanks of the Reichstag for the society’s 
sympathy.——A bill passed by the Legislature of Ohio, abolish- 
ing the convict contract-labor system as fast as contracts expire, 
was signed by the governor. 


March 19.—Madame Anna Bishop, the famous operatic and 
concert. singer, died in New York, aged seventy.——Lieutenant- 
Colonel Godfrey Weitzel, an eminent engineer officer of the 
United States Army, died in Philadelphia, aged forty-eight.—— 
The House Committee on Foreign Affairs adopted resolutions on 
the Lasker affair, which were, upon the whole, judicious and 
dignified. 


March 20.—There was a debate in the German Reichstag on 
the Anti-Socialist law, which it is proposed to continue for two 
years longer. 

March 21.—As a result of the Assembly investigation and re- 
port, the Grand Jury on Friday in this city handed in ten indict- 
ments—three against Sheriff Alexander V. Davidson, each for 


grand larceny in the second degree ; one against Warden James 
Bowe, of Ludlow Street Jail, for perjury ; the rest against other 
minor officers. George Fuller, a landscape and portrait pain- 
ter of prominence, died in Boston on Friday at the age of sixty- 
two. 

March 22.—The eighty-seventh anniversary of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s birthday was celebrated on Saturday in Berlin with great 
enthusiasm. The American Minister, Mr. Sargent, was present 
at a banquet in the evening.——News was received that General 
Gordon had had a successful encounter with the rebels. He 
steamed down the river to Halfaya, a small town surrounded 
by the Arabs, and succeeded in fighting his way to it against 
great numbers ; rescued the garrison, and brought them back in 
safety to Khartum. 


March 28.—John J. Cisco, the well-known banker, died in 
this city on Sunday, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. In 
1852, his financial ability caused President Pierce to appoint him 
Assistant United States Treasurer. 


March 24.—In the House of Commons a motion against the 
Bishops continuing to sit as members of the House of Lords was 
rejected by 148 to 137.——Francois Auguste Marie Mignet, the 
celebrated French historian, and the oldest member of the 
French Academy, died. He was born May 8, 1796.——Herr 
Witte, a liberal, has been elected to the seat in the German 
Reichstag made vacant by the death of Herr Lasker. 


March 25.—In the Senate a bill was passed, yeas 42, nays 13, 
which makes the salaries of all United States District Judges 
$5,000 per annum, and prohibits them from making appoint- 
ments in their courts of relatives nearer than second cousins. 
——In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Lord Randolph 
Churchill moved that the Government submit any further news 
it might have regarding operations in the Soudan, and concerning 
the position of General Gordon. In his speech he pronounced 
the mission of General Gordon a failure, and said if the cabinet’s 
apathy should cause the death of General Gordon, it could not 
remain in office a single day.——The Swiss Federal Council has 
decided to grant the extradition of anarchists whenever this is 
asked for. Otherwise anarchists will be expelled from the 
country. 

March 26.—The President sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Aaron A. Sargent as Minister to Russia, in place of the late 
Mr. Hunt. Mr. Sargent, however, declined the nomination, and 
will shortly return home.——The Senate passed Mr. Dawes’ 
bill providing for granting lands to Indians in severalty. 


March 27.—The British forces attacked and defeated the 
Arabs at Tamanieb and burned the village.——After a debate 
of six days the bill to extend the period during which whisky 
can be kept in bond was defeated by the House, the vote being 
83 to 185.——Nicholas Triibner, the well-known London pub- 
lisher, died, aged sixty-seven. 


March 28.—The war-sloop Alert, recently presented by England 
to America to participate in the Greely search expedition, was 
placed in commission at London. Mr. James Russel] Lowell, 
the United States Minister, hoisted the United States colors 
at the Alert’s peak.—Serious riots and bloodshed occurred in 
Cincinnati in consequence of a verdict of manslaughter rendered 
by a jury before whom the prisoner had confessed murder. 
After a mass meeting called to express indignation in an orderly 
way, a mob gathered and stormed the jail with the intention of 
hanging the murderer. The affair soon passed beyond the 
control of those who at first incited it, and became communistie 
in its character. The militia was ordered out from all over the 
state, and three days passed before the authorities were again in 
full control. Public buildings were burned, and much property 
was, destroyed, while many lives were lost during the encounters 
between the military and the mob. ~ 


March $1.—During March the public debt of the United States 
was reduced $14,238,824.——Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
fourth and youngest son of Queen Victoria, died suddenly of 
epilepsy at Cannes. He was born April 7, 18538. -He studied at 
Oxford, was made s D.C.L. in 1876, received a grant of $75,000 
a year on attaining his majority, and $50,000 more on his mar- 
riage in 1882 to Helen, daughter of the Prince of Waldeck. 
They had one child, Princess Alice, born Febrnary 25, 1883.. 
The Duke was the most studious of the Queen’s children, 
showed considerable ability as a writer and speaker, was the 
author of ‘Travels in Italy,’’? “‘The Polarization of Light,” 
and several musical compositions. 
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